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are  accepted  in  full  by  the  best  universi- 
ties in  the  United  States. 

Full  information  sent  upon  request. 
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To  Professor  Evan  Stephens 

(From  one  of  the  Friends) 
By  L.  Lula  Greene  Richards 

Our  Father  approves  of  the  step  you  now  take, 

To  withdraw  from  the  tedious  grind 
So  long  and  so  faithfully  borne  for  His  sake, 

And  the  uplift  of  all  human  kind. 
It  is  well  ere  the  life  thread  is  snapped  to  retire 

From  your  public  career,  out  of  sight. 
Where  ''The  Spirit  of  God"  may  still  burn  "like  a  fire," 

And  scintillate  pure,  living  light. 

Your  works  form  a  monument  noble  and  grand. 

Self  erected  while  yet  you  were  young: 
Your  music  and  words  found  in  every  land 

Are  eagerly  caught,  played  and  sung. 
Though  that  pillar  of  light  will  not  fall  or  be  paled. 

Yet  higher  its  beacon  you'll  raise ; 
Though  your  rich,  mellow  voice  for  a  time  may  have  failed. 

Still  your  brain  and  your  heart  are  ablaze. 

But  let  not  their  fire  burn  too  rapidly  now. 

Let  them  smolder  a  time  and  take  rest. 
That  Father  your  soul  may  more  richly  endow. 

And  give  you,  in  season,  new  zest. 
The  sons  and  the  r'aughters  of  Zion  so  long 

You  have  sung  for  and  tutored  so  well. 
Her  old  and  her  young  in  the  spirit  of  song, 

Are  known  far  and  wide  to  excel. 

Your  "Utah,  we  love  thee.!"  the  brave  "Mormon  F>oy," 

Your  "True  to  the  Faith,"  and  all  those, 
"The  mountains  and  valleys  shout,  ringing  with  joy," 

While  the  heart  with  thanksgiving  o'erflows. 
Should  your  singers  stop  singing,  your  friends  cease  to  smile 

Because  you  so  weary  have  grown 
That  of  need,  not  from  choice,  you  must  rest  for  awhile? 

No !    Our  smiles  and  our  love  are  your  own. 

Let  them  soothingly  nourish  the  seed  which  shall  spring 

Into  life  from  your  soul  full  and  free ; 
And,  as  our  children's  children  to  prophets  shall  sing. 

So  "We  ever  pray  for  thee." 
We  shall  miss  you  at  "Conference,"  so  long  you  have  led 

Those  heart  songs  in  which  we  all  join  ; 
But  though  younger  singers  shall  lead  us  instead. 

Yet  none  would  your  laurels  purloin. 

Dear  brother  and  leader,  companion  and  friend. 

To  your  message  our  hearts  all  respond : 
Yes,  our  songs  and  our  love  shall  more  perfectly  blend, 

Both  here  and  in  life  yet  beyond. 
This  crude,  small  bouquet  which  I  throw  as  I  pass. 

Speaks  for  thousands  and  thousands  the  same ; 
Congregations  of  Israel  assembled  enmass 

Would  each  answer,  "Please  add  mv  name." 
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Beauty  Spots  of  the  Intermountain  West 

By  Claude  T.  Barnes,  Co-author  "Forest    Groves    and    Canyon    Streams," 
"Western  Natural   Resources,"   etc. 


II. 

OGDEN    CANYON 

About  the  city's  upper  slopes  Caro- 
lina poplars  stood  like  obelisks  of  gold, 
the  early  rays  of  an  autumnal  sun 
slanting"  through  them  and  scintillat- 
ing' on  the  thousands  of  yellow  leaves 
that  fluttered  to  the  ground  in  a  con- 
tinuous shower.  Everywhere  appeared 
the  browns,  yellows  and  reds  of  Octo- 
ber, as  if  the  landscape  were  suddenly 
transformed  into  an  artist's  palette ; 
but  the  lower  hillsides  showed  for  the 
most  part  the  sombre  light  browns 
and  cinnamon  drabs  of  dried  grasses. 

In  the  clear  opalescent  air  the  moun- 
tains looked  like  colossal  crocodiles 
each  with  its  head  hidden  behind  the 
next  one's  tail ;  and  their  backs  rose  to 
towering  escarpments  now  capped 
with  snow.  Between  two  of  them  I 
l)eheld,  for  the  first  time.  Ogden  Can- 
yon. 

Its  immediate  approach  was  but  a 
eash  through  the  old  Bonneville  shore 
line,  auite  hidden',  from  view  until 
actually  at  its  verge ;  but  soon  this 
broadened  and  then  finally  becanif^  the 
rockv  gorge  of  the  mountains  them- 
selves. A  perfect,  well  kept  roadway 
meandered  in  an  easy  ascent,  and  soon 
the  distant  roar  of  water  presaged  the 


presence  of  a  turbulent,  crystal  stream. 

Almost  at  the  first  dizzy,  rocky  craig 
a  stream  was  dashing  down  clear  from 
the  top  in  a  charming,  cooling  sprav : 
and_!.t  little  disturbed  my  sense  of  the 
beautiful,  that  it  was  probably  but  an 
artificial  overflow,  for  it  reminded  me 
at  once  of  the  delightful  waterfall  that 
now  and  again  veiled  the  steep  gorges 
of  the  .\lps  on  the  road  from  Milan  to 
Lucerne. 

Much  of  the  charm  of  Ogden  Can- 
yon lies  in  the  pellucid  water  of  its 
stream  which  babbles  and  roars,  twists 
and  foams  over  huge  round  boulders 
forming  every  rod  or  so  such  clear 
pools  as  only  the  trout  fisherman  can 
fully  appreciate.  So  clear  is  the  water 
that  from  the  roadway  above  may  be 
seen  not  only  the  fish  that  dart  be- 
neath its  bubbles  but  also  the  marble- 
like stones  of  the  bottom. 

Beauty  in  nature  so  far  as  civili'/ce  1 
man  is  concerned  is  largely  a  matter 
of  accessibility.  Thus  it  matters  littl'." 
that  in  the  wilds  of  Africa  is  a  cas- 
cade even  more  stupendous  than 
Niagara,  nor  that  King's  Peak,  the 
highest  point  in  Utah,  is  nearly  two 
thousand  feet  hi9:her  than  the  famous 
Timparogas.  Is  not  a  mere  clifif  in 
the  East  renowned  as  "The  Great 
Stone  Face?"     Hence  while  a  dozen 
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or  more  canyons  of  the  West  excel  in 
sheer  grandeur  the  rather  modest  at- 
traction of  Ogden  Canyon,  few  ofTer 
such  allurement  to  the  inhabitants  of 
a  busy  and  necessarily  smoky  city. 
For  this  reason  its  shady  retreats  are 
beautified  with  pleasing  summer 
homes  and  its  hostelries  afford  quiet- 
ude and  fresh  air  at  the  week-end. 

'Tis  worth  the  trouble  and  time  to 
visit  Ogden  Canyon  merely  to  sit  by 
the  fretful  stream  and  observe  that 
wonderful  dipper,  and  most  charac- 
teristic as  well  as  most  interesting  bird 
of  the  Wasatch,  the  water  ousel. 
Choosing  usually  an  idylic  spot  where 
the  spray  of  a  fall  forms  a  miniature 
rainbow,  this  slate-colored  little  bird 
dips  and  teeters  on  a  rock,  and  then 
suddenly  dashes  into  the  pool,  clear 
to  the  bottom,  where  it  swims  about 
with  its  wings  looking  beside  the 
stones  and  finally  emerges  with  a  grub 
or  a  worm.     At  the  edge  of  the  fall, 


often  within  the  radius  of  its  breeze- 
drifted  mist,  is  a  neat  little  nest, 
arched  over  like  an  oven  with  moss. 
It  is  the  home  of  the  baby  ousels  who 
live  from  first  to  last  within  sound  of 
the  turbulent  stream.  Even  in  the 
dead  of  winter  when  ice  and  snow 
hide  the  water  everywhere  except  at 
the  fall,  this  phenomenal  bird  still 
dashes  and  dives  for  its  food. 

The  flora  and  fauna  of  Ogden  Can- 
yon differ  but  little  from  those  of 
other  parts  of  the  Wasatch.  Ere  it  be 
too  late  it  should  be  set  aside  as  a  bird 
sanctuary  for  not  much  longer  will  the 
yellow  warbler  flit  about  in  its  wil- 
lows, and  the  dusky  grouse  drum  in 
its  upper  copses  or  the  golden  eagle 
soar  over  its  dizzy  craigs,  without  the 
kinxily  protection  of  that  chief  de- 
stroyer of  nature,  man. 

Beautiful,  diverting  and  accessible, 
Ogden  Canyon  merits  continual  atten- 
tion to  the  preservation  of  its  charm. 


My  Prayer 

"Take   not  Thy   Holy   Spirit   from   me,"   Psalms   51:11. 


By  Ad  die  Savage  Pace. 


"Take  not  Thy  Holy  Spirit  from  me," 

Oh,  take  it  not  away ; 
Let  it  be  my  guide  and  comfort. 

Let  it  teach  me,  day  by  day, 
How  to  value  all  Thou  sendest 

To  Thy  child,  of  joy  or  pain  ; 
Teach  me.  Father,  by  Thy  Spirit, 

Out  of  loss  to  find  some  gain. 

"Take  not  Thy  Holy  Spirit  from  me," 

Oh,  take  it. not  away ; 
Though  denied  my  life's  desire. 

Grant  me  still  the  lustrous  ray 
That  shall  bid  me  live,  and  nobly. 

Despite  the  fetters  born  of  clay  ; 
Assure  me  all  is  as  Thou  willed. 

Combined  to  teach  the  perfect  way. 


The  Barefoot  Boy 

By  Nephi  Anderson 


"Blessings  on  thee,  little  man, 
Barefoot  boy,  with  cheek  of  tan!" 

Charley,  the  nine-year-old  son  of 
Widow  Jensen,  had  learned  the  whole 
poem  for  a  Friday  afternoon  speak- 
ing. At  the  time,  regardless  of  his 
mother's  verbal  annotations,  he  could 
see  no  sense  in  saying  that  a  boy  who 
had  to  go  barefooted  was  in  any  way 
blessed ;  now,  however,  he  would  ad- 
mit that  he  could  be  both  barefooted 
and  happy  at  the  same  time,  for  did 
he  not  have  two  dollars  and  twenty- 
five  cents  in  his  overalls  pocket  with 
which  to  buy  shoes! 

"With  thy  turned-up  pantaloons 
And  thy  merry  whistled  tunes," 

The  lines  sang  in  his  head  as  he 
stepped  lightly  down  the  road  toward 
the  corner  store.  Between  lines  he 
whistled  and  jingled  the  money  in  his 
pocket.  He  had  earned  every  cent  of 
it  himself,  picking  strawberries ;  and 
that  was  back-breaking  work.  The 
first  day  or  two,  whenever  he  wanted 
to  straighten  his  back,  Charley  would 
have  to  do  it  slowly  to  give  his  spine  a 
chance  to  readjust  itself.  Yes,  it  was 
hard  work,  picking  strawberries. 

"With  thy  red  lips,  redder  still. 
Kissed  by  strawberries  on  the  hill." 

The  strawberries  he  had  picked 
were  not  on  the  hill,  but  down  by  Lar- 
sen's  wheat  field.  And  these  culti- 
vated strawberries  were  not  the  kind 
that  reddens  one's  lips  very  much.  Not 
far  away,  wild  strawberries  grew.  It 
was  no  trick  for  a  barefoot  boy  to 
wade  the  river,  and  he  had  done  it 
many  a  time.  Then  the  search  for  the 
strawberries !  No  seeker  after  gold 
or  hunter  after  game  finds  more  joy 
than  does  the  boy  when  he  discovers 
a  patch  of  the  berries.  On  all  fours  he 
crawls,  parting  the  grass  to  find  the 
small,  red,  sweet  berries.     How  deli- 


cious they  were !  It  vvomd  take  him 
half  a  day  to  fill  a  tin  pail  (not  count- 
ing, of  course,  the  time  he  spent  in 
fishing,  lying  on  the  grass  in  the  shade 
of  the  willows  by  the  river  bank).  It 
was  not  uncommon  for  Charley  to 
come  trudging  home  with,  not  only 
strawberries,  but  with  a  small  string 
of  fish. 

"With  the  sunshine  on  thy  face. 
Through  thy  torn  brim's  jaunty  grace." 

It  was  a  fine  Saturday  afternoon 
when  he  went  to  buy  shoes — a  little 
late  in  the  day,  for  he  wished  to  pro- 
long the  joy  of  having  so  much  money. 
Deep  down  in  his  mind  he  questioned 
whether  the  possession  of  money  or 
of  shoes  was  the  most  fun.  At  any 
rate,  there  was  no  need  for  hurry  to 
get  to  the  store. 

Charley  sat  down  on  the  ditch  bank 
and  stuck  his  toes  into  the  cool  mud. 
Now,  if  he  had  been  wearing  shoes, 
he  could  not  have  enjoyed  this  pleas- 
ure without  a  lot  of  trouble.  Of 
course,  he  ought  to  wear  shoes  to  Sun- 
day School,  and  tomorrow  was  Sun- 
day. He  took  out  his  money  and  held 
it  fondly  in  his  fat,  brown  palm — one 
big  silver  dollar,  two  halves,  two  dimes 
and  a  nickel.  Never  before  had  he 
had  so  much  money  for  his  very  own, 
and  now  he  was  going  to  spend  it,  go- 
ing all  by  himself  to  buy  a  pair  of 
shoes.  His  mother  had  said  that  "a 
man"  such  as  he,  who  could  earn  so 
much  money,  could  also  spend  it.  (The 
mother  knew  the  kind  of  boy's  shoes 
the  store-keeper  had.) 

Charley  went  on  down  the  road.  He 
could  have  cut  cross-lots  to  the  store 
and  saved  time,  but  the  salt  grass  in 
the  pasture  was  not  so  easy  to  walk 
on  as  the  soft  dust  in  the  road.  Salt 
grass  is  full  of  prickers  and  the  sole 
must  be  pretty  well  calloused  for  one 
not  to  feel  them.    If  now  he  could  get 
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a  pair  of  shoes  for  less  than  $2.25,  he 
was  also  to  buy  ,a  pair  of  stockings ; 
and  then,  if  there  were  anything  still 
remaining,  he  could  get  some  candy. 
Mamie,  his  seven-year-old  sister,  had 
fondly  hoped  for  that  eventuality.  As 
it  was  not  her  turn  to  get  shoes,  an 
"all  day  sucker"  would  go  far  as  com- 
pensation. Yes,  admitted  Charley,  in 
the  liberal-minded  way  which  some 
moneyed  men  have,  he  also  hoped, 
solely  for  Mamie's  sake,  that  there 
would  be  a  little  left.  He  liked  gum 
drops  best,  but  Mamie — 

Just  then  he  heard  his  sister's  shout. 
Looking  up  toward  the  house,  he  saw 
that  the  cow  was  out  of  the  pasture 
and  running  toward  the  wheat  field, 
and  Mamie  was  in  pursuit.  Charley 
stopped.  Should  he  help  get  the  cow 
back?  Chasing  this  cow  was  an  every- 
day occurrence,  for  the  fences  were 
not  in  the  best  condition.  Charley  was 
a  little  annoyed  that  the  verv  impor- 
tant business  he  was  on  should  be  thus 
interrupted.  The  cow  stopped  run- 
ning and  began  eating  leisurely.  She 
seemed  to  be  turning  back.  Charley  sat 
down -on  the  ditch  bank  to  watch. 
Mamie  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  salt 
grass.  Some  of  the  prickers  had  al- 
ready made  themselves  felt,  and  she 
was  crying.  She  was  such  a  little 
thing,  anyway — and  she  had  no  shoes. 

The  little  girl  was  not  old  enough 
to  pick  strawberries,  therefore,  she 
could  not  earn  money,  consequently, 
she  could  not  buy  shoes, — and  it  was 
out  of  the  question  for  the  mother  to 
buy  them,  for  she  also  had  no  money. 
Mamie's  shoes  had  worn  out  about  the 
time  his  had.  Roth  of  them  had  gone 
birefooted  all  summer.  That  was  no 
ereat  hardship — for  a  boy;  but  t'- 
little  girl  had  cried  at  first  when  she 
liad  to  go  to  Sunday  School  bare- 
footed. Charley  ran  his  foot  back 
and  forth  in  the  water  to  wash  ofif 
the  cake  of  mud  on  his  toes. 

Just  then  the  cow  changed  her  good 
intentions  and  made  straight  for  the 
field,  so  that  the  boy  had  to  postpone 
'.lis    shne-bnying    in   order   to   help   to 


drive  the  cow  into  the  proper  inclos- 
ure.  When  that  was  done,  Mamie 
went  with  him  back  to  the  ditch  bank. 

Charley  could  not  keep  his  eyes  ofT 
his  sister's  bare  feet.  They  were  very 
red,  and  in  some  places  it  seemeil  the 
cracks  were  ready  to  bleed. 

"Now,  you  go  back  by  the  road,' 
suggested  he  to  the  girl. 

"Leni  me  go  with  you,"  she  pleaded. 

"What  for?" 

"Do  you  think  you'll  have  to  spend 
all  your  money  for  shoes  ?' 

"Well,  I  don't  know.  If  I  have 
any  left  for  candy,  I'll  bring  some 
home  for  you." 

"Will  ye?" 

"Sure." 

Mamie  stepped  into  the  dusty  road 
which  was  soft  and  warm.  The  brother 
still  looked  at  the  bare  feet  and  legs 
of  the  little  girl.  And  then,  strangely 
enough,  for  the  first  time,  it  occurred 
to  him  that  it  would  hardly  look  right 
for  him  to  come  stalking  into  Sunday 
School  tomorrow  in  a  pair  of  bran 
new  shoes  and  his  sister  in  bare  feet ! 
Then  something  said  to  him  :  "Well, 
what  of  it?  You  earned  the  money, 
didn't  you  ?  It's  yours."  Yes,  but 
then — perhaps  he  had  money  enough 
to  buy  two  pairs  of  shoes,  cheaper 
ones,  of  course.  He  might  ask — he 
would.  Mamie  was  not  far  away,  as 
her  going  had  been  leisurely.  He 
called  to  her  to  come  back,  which  she 
readily  did. 

"How  much  does  girls'  shoes  cost?" 
he  asked. 

"I  don't  know." 

"Come  with  me  to  the  store,  and 
we'll  find  out.  Maybe  I  can  buy  you 
a  pair,  too." 

"Oh,  goody!" 

So  they  both  went  to  the  store.  He 
would  ask  for  girls'  shoes  first,  which 
he  did.  The  store  keeper  seated  Ma- 
mie on  a  box  and  looked  at  her  bare 
feet. 

"She  ought  to  have  some  stock- 
ings," he  said. 

"Yes — sure,"  agreed  Charley. 

The    man    brought    a    pair   of    soft. 
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black  stockings  which  Mamie  pulled 
on.  Then  he  showed  Charley  two 
kinds  of  girls'  shoes  (all  the  variety 
he  had)  and  the  buyer  picked  the  pair 
which  looked  the  most  for  the  money. 
They  fitted  just  right,  said  Mamie. 

"How   much   do  they  cost?"  asked 
Charley. 

"Two  dollars." 

"And  the  stockings?" 

"Twenty-five  cents." 

Charley  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket 
and  pulled  out  his  money,  slowly,  very 
slowly  at  first,  for  it  must  be  admitted 
that  this  sudden  change  in  his  long- 
cherished  plan  was  not  exactly  to  his 
liking.  If  it  took  all  his  money  to 
buy  Mamie's  shoes,  where  were  his 
coming  from?  And  there  wasn't 
enough  left  to  buy  even  a  stick  of 
horehound  candy?  But  what  else 
could  he  do?  Mamie  already  had  the 
shoes  on,  and  they  fitted  just  right — 
and  how  happy  the  little  girl  looked ! 
He  couldn't  break  her  heart  by  asking 
her  to  take  them  off  and  give  them 
back  to  the  storekeeper.  Charley 
planked  the  money  down  on  the 
counter. 

"Will  you  wear  them  home?"  asked 
the  storekeeper. 

Mamie  looked  at  her  shoes  then  at 
her  brother.  She  hardly  knew  what 
to  say  or  do.  Something  had  come 
true  which  she  had  long  dreamed.  It 
dawned  on  her  in  a  childish  way  that 
Charley  could  not  now  have  any  shoes, 
but  that  did  not  disturb  her  seriously. 
No ;  she  would  not  wear  them  now ; 
she  wanted  to  have  them  bran  new  for 
Sunday. 

The  stockings  and  the  shoes  were 
made  into  a  neat  package  and  handed 
to  Mamie  who  wanted  to  carry  them. 
Then  both  went  back  home  along  the 
dusty  highway.  Charley  did  not  say 
much  on  the  way. 

Mamie  burst  in  ahead  of  her  brother 
and  showed  what  she  had  to  her  moth- 
ere.  By  this  time  Charley's  whistle 
had  come  back. 


"What  does  this  mean  ?"  asked  the 
mother. 

"Well,"  he  explained,  "when  I 
thought  of  me  going  to  Sunday  School 
in  new  shoes  an'  Mamie  barefooted, 
somehow,  I  felt  funny  inside." 

"And  so  you  spent  all  your  monev 
on  Mamie's  shoes?  Now,  what  will 
you  do?" 

"Huh,  I'll  earn  some  more !" 
"But  the  strawberry  season  is  about 
over." 

"The  raspberries  are  just  coming." 
The  mother  looked  keenly  at  the 
face  of  her  boy.  He  had  not  given 
up  a  cherished  wish  without  a  strug- 
gle. But  what  a  man  he  was !  She 
sat  down  in  a  chair  and  looked  at 
Mamie,  who  merely  for  exhibition  pur- 
poses, was  putting  on  her  new  shoes. 
Then  she  took  Charley  by  the  hand, 
drew  him  to  her,"  and  kissed  him  on 
the  cheek,  saying  softly : 

"  'Blessings  on  thee,  little  man. 

Barefoot  boy,  with  cheeks  of  tan.'  " 

1 
Charley  could  not  quite  understand 

why  his  mother  should  smile  and  cry 

at  the  same  time.     Neither  could  he 

understand  how  he  could  be  so  happy 

in  giving  up  happiness ;  and  yet  there 

came  singing  into  his  mind  two  lines 

of  Whittier's   poem   that   he  had   not 

understood  so  well  before  : 

"Outward  sunshine,  inward  joy; 
Blessings  on  thee,  barefoot  boy." 

For  that  matter  he  did  not  under- 
stand them  now,  but  somehow,  there 
was  a  feeling  about  the  whole  thing 
which  made  him  happy.  For  some 
time  Mamie  chattered.  Then  Charley 
thought  it  time  for  him  to  say  some- 
thing to  his  mother  who  seemed  not 
able  to  talk  much. 

"You  know,  mother,"  he  said,  "it 
isn't  so  bad  for  boys  to  go  barefooted 
— when  they  have  to ;  but  girls,  well, 
they  are  different." 


A^ Remarkable  Instance  of  Healing 

By  Noah  S.  Pond 


The  following  miraculous  preserva- 
tion of  life  and  none  the  less  remark- 
able, speedy  and  almost  immediate  re- 
covery from  all  nervous  and  other 
after  effects  of  a  death-dealing  exper- 
ience in  which  a  young  man  passer!,  is 
narrated  to  show  the  power  of  God  to 
His  children  who  ask  in  faith,  by  the 
father,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Poca- 
tello  Stake  Presidency  and  present 
manager  of  the  Z.  C.  M.  I.  wholesale 
house,  Pocatello,  Idaho. 

On  the  17th  of  last  June,  at  ten 
o'clock  at  night,  while  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duty  delivering  a  message  as  a 
messenger  employed  by  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company,  in  the 
presence  of  scores  of  spectators,  at 
the  intersection  of  the  most  heavily 
traversed  avenues  in  the  city,  my  fif- 
teen year  old  son,  Alfonzo,  was 
knocked  down  and  run  over  by  a  large 
seven  passenger  Hupmobile  carrying 
five  passengers,  both  front  and  rear 
wheels  passing  over  his  body  from 
right  shoulder  to  left  hip,  face  down- 
ward, grinding  his  face  on  the  cement, 
blinding  his  eyes  with  dirt  and  las- 
cerating  his  chin  terribly.  His  bicycle 
which  he  was  riding  was  broken, 
twisted  and  mashed  in  a  hundred 
pieces.  He  was  carried  in  an  uncon- 
scious condition  into  the  Temple 
Pharnacy  where,  surrounded  by  surg- 
ing crowds,  his  torn  clothes  were 
opened  and  his  body  examined  by 
physicians  as  soon  as  they  arrived  on 
the  scene  to  ascertain  the  extent  of 
broken  bones  and  internal  injuries. 

His  mother  and  I,  who  had  been  ac- 
compained  to  the  Chautauqua  by  Sis- 
ter Pond's  brother,  Mr.  Gaylon 
Young,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  were  within 
a  couple  of  blocks  of  our  son  at  the 
time  of  the  accident,  were  soon  by  the 
helpless  form  of  our  apparently  dy- 
ing boy.  None  who  witnessed  the  ac- 
cident believed  for  a  moment  that  the 
hoy  would  live  long  enough  for  us  to 


get  him  home.  Excitement  was  in- 
tense, some  calling  for  one  doctor, 
others  for  another ;  some  calling  for 
automobile,  others  for  the  ambulance, 
others  shouting  to  get  him  to  the  hos- 
pital at  once.  One  of  the  doctors  and 
Sister  Pond  both  stated  that  they 
heard  the  death  rattle  in  his  throat  as 
we  both  knelt  by  his  mashed  body  with 
bleeding  and  dirty  face,  eyes  as  glassy 
and  set  as.  such  a  lifeless  condition 
could  make  them.  It  was  a  heart-ache- 
ing  experience  as  his  mother  and  I 
knelt  over  his  body  pleading  that  he 
might  be  able  to  recognize  us.  And 
as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  do  so  there 
came  a  peaceful  and  quieting  influ- 
ence over  the  soul  of  his  mother  who 
testifies  that  she  felt  even  though 
bones  were  broken  and  internal  in- 
juries were  sustained  that  his  life 
would  be  preserved. 

Kind  hands  soon  assisted  and  he 
was  placed  in  the  arms  and  lap  of 
mother,  father  and  uncle,  and  hurried 
in  automobile  for  home,  even  against 
])rotests  of  friends  that  he  should  be 
rushed  to  the  hospital.  Speeding  over 
the  viaduct  at  twenty-five  or  thirty 
miles  an  hour,  the  roadway  being 
lined  with  hundreds  of  people,  while 
each  little  jolt  sent  piercing  pains 
through  his  body,  I  asked  him  if  he 
was  conscious  enough  to  know  papa 
and  mama  and  if  he  would  like  to  be 
administered  to,  to  which  he  replied 
affirmatively ;  and  placing  my  hands 
upon  his  head  I  performed  this  ordi- 
nance in  faith  before  we  reached  our 
home. 

Immediately  upon  being  carried  into 
the  house,  his  clothes  were  remove  1 
and  body  thoroughly  examined  to 
learn  exact  conditions.  To  our  happv 
surprise  we  found  no  bones  had  been 
broken,  his  back  and  spine  were  intact, 
for  he  was  able  to  move  his  le?s  an  1 
wiggle  his  toes.  The  doctors  feared 
the  effect  of  spinal  injury  would  leave 
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Icigs,  feet  or  lower  parts  of  back  para- 
lyzed. 

For  hours  his  loved  ones  watched 
and  prayed  that  fearful  symptoms  of 
serious  internal  ruptures  of  his  organs 
should  not  be  manifest.  His|  pains 
were  indescribable,  but  God  had  pre- 
served his  body  internally  as  well  as 
externally. 

Subsequent  administrations  were 
equally  beneficial  and  his  speedy  re- 
covery was  so  remarkable  as  to  non- 
plus the  doctors,  amaze  scores  of  spec- 
tators and  surprise  the  entire  com- 
muity. 

A  splendid  testimony  may  here  be 
S'iven  to  the  blessings  of  the  observ- 
ance of  the  Word  of  Wisdom  and 
right  living,  for  neither  tobacco 
liquor,  tea  or  cofTee  had  ever  been 
taken  into  the  body  or  system  of  this 
young  man  in  any  form  shape  or 
quantity  during  his  life.  His  blood 
was  healthy,  clean  and  pure,  his 
vitality  excellent  and  his  recovery  im- 
mediate. 

His  shoulder  was  as  black  and  blue 
as  if  beaten  and  his  hip  was  so  badly 
bruised  that  it  looked  like  it  had  been 
chewed  by  a  dog ;  but  within  two  or 
three  days  all  discoloring,  bruises  and 
soreness  had  left  him.  In  fact  so  rap- 
idly had  his  wounds  healed  that  the 
large  scab  on  his  chin,  as  he  brushed 
his  hand  over  it  a  couple  of  days  later, 
to  his  surprise  had  disappeared,  and 
in  his  astonishment  he  exclaimed  to 
his  mother  "Why  mama,  the  scab  on 
mv  chin  has  gone!" 


Man'y  asserted  that  it  would  re- 
quire months  for  his  nervous  system 
to  become  normal  and  this  was  now 
the  most  fearful  feature  as  scores  of 
times  in  his  sleeping  and  working  mo- 
ments he  would  jerk  with  fright  and 
exclaim  that  the  automobile  was  again 
passing  over  him.  But  wounds  had 
healed,  pains  ceased,  his  organs  acted 
properly,  fever  left,  nerves  became 
strong,  and  one  week  from  the  night 
of  the  accident,  the  young  man  ac- 
tually walked  down  town  with  his 
mother  and  grandmother,  to  the  aston- 
ishment of  all  who  beheld  or  knew  the 
circumstances. 

It  had  been  arranged  to  have  Al- 
fonzo  accompany  his  parents  and 
Uncle  to  hear  the  noted  lecture  of 
Beau  Beauchamp  on  the  evening  of 
the  accident,  this  splendid  lecture  be- 
ing the  concluding  number  of  the 
Chautauqua  series,  but  early  in  the 
evening  our  boy  phoned  home  that  he 
would  have  to  work  until  twelve  o'- 
clock that  night  instead  of  quitting  at 
7:30,  as  usual.  We  had  just  returned 
from  the  enjoyment  of  this  wonderful 
lecture  of  wit,  humor,  and  serious  phil- 
osophy when  we  found  the  street 
crowded  with  people  who  had  wit- 
nessed or  gathered  after  the  accident, 
and  our  experiences  were  as  narrated, 
above.  God  in  his  kindness  and  love 
had  given  another  evidence  of  His 
power  and  willingness  to  preserve  and 
bless  His  chil''ren  who  sought  Him  in 
prayer  and  faith. 


The  Second   Mile 


Stern  Duty  said:    "Go  walk  a  mile 
And  help  thy  brother  bear  his  load." 

I  walked  reluctant,  but,  meanwhile, 
My  heart  grew  soft  with  help  bestowed. 

Then  Love  said:     "Go  another  mile." 
I  went,  and  Duty  spake  no  more. 

But   Love   arose,   and,   with   a   smile. 
Took  all  the  burden  that  I   bore. 


'Tis  ever  thus  when   Duty  calls: 
If  we  spring  quickly  to  obey. 

Love  comes,  and  whatsoe'er  befalls, 
We're  glad  to  help  another  day. 

The  second  mile  we  walk  with  joy; 

To  help  our  brother  bear  life's  load. 
So  let  us  all  our  powers  employ 

Heaven's  peace  goes  with  us  on  the  road. 
— Stephen   Moore. 


A  241    Percent  Inspiration 

Bv  Hy.  ]V.  Valentine 


In  my  varied  association  with  the 
Sunday  School  work  of  the  Church,  I 
have  never  been  entirely  satisfied  with 
the  results  which  have  attended  our 
efforts  to  secure  the  "Nickel  Fund"  in 
the  different  localities  in  which  I  have 
labored.  Within  my  soul  I  have  fre- 
quently been  engaged  with  this  sub- 
ject, for  I  do  not  like  a  "bore."  I  can 
truthfully  testify  that  this  has  been  a 
subject  of  concern  with  me,  and  where 
opportunity  has  presented  itself  I  have 
made  this  a  subject  of  conversation 
and  discussion. 

In  May,  1915,  as  "Ella"  and  I  and 
our  little  girl  were  making  the  jourrbey 
to  Bern  to  visit  the  Sunday  School 
there,  we  Imsied  ourselves  with  the 
"Juvenile  Instructor"  for  a  few  min- 
utes between  times,  as  the  little  Ju- 
venile Girl  would  permit,  and  among 
other  things  which  we  read  was  the 
little  story  in  the  April  number  en- 
titled, "Little  Nickels'  First  Journey," 
by  Elsie  C.  Carroll.  After  meditating 
some  little  time  over  the  contents  of 
this  story  and  its  association,  I  said, 
"That  is  to  be  one  of  the  features  of 
our  'Nickel  Sunday,'  "  and  my  whole 
soul  glowed  with  the  warmth  of  In- 
spiration. How  often  we  are  blessed 
with  the  Inspirations  of  Heaven 
and  feel  this  warmth,  this  exquisite 
sensation  which  comes  slowly,  calmly, 
quietly  stealing  over  us  until  we  are 
enveloped  in  its  atmosphere !  For 
hours  this  joy  continues,  possibly  for 
days,  and  then  it  is  either  "make  or 
break ;"  donl)ts  commence  to  arise  as 
the  difficulties  are  encountered,  and 
the  negative  spirits  as  well  as  the  in- 
dividuals of  the  same  class  come  in 
for  consideration,  and  sorry  to  say 
manv  "Inspirations'"  are  lost  for  want 
of  Response,  Reliance  and  Resolute 
Work. 

But   returning  to   my  narrative :     I 
soon  yielded  to  the  thought  that  there 


were  many  days  intervening  between 
this  beautiful  morning  and  the  "Nickel 
Sunday"  which  would  possibly  be  des- 
ignated as  the  last  of  October,  and 
hence  there  was  neither  necessity  nor 
occasion  for  immediate  action.  Soon 
other  important  affairs  crowded  them- 
selves into  our  activities  ;  the  story  was 
still  impressive,  but  it  was  not  avail- 
able, for  be  it  known  it  must  be  trans- 
late 1  into  a  rather  difficult  language 
before  it  could  be  of  service  unto  us 
or  our  "Nickel  Sunday." 

I  cast  about  also  for  a  special  ap- 
propriate purpose  for  which  we  might 
apply  the  "Nickel  Fund,"  since  we  arc 
a  mission  and  are  permitted  to  retain 
the  entire  collection ;  and  in  my  mental 
saunterings  I  was  impressed  that  the 
purpose  for  which  the  Fund  was  col- 
lected was  even  more  important  than 
the  day  itself.  To  apply  this  Fund  to 
the  alleviation  of  the  discomfort  of 
our  brethren,  teachers  and  officers 
of  the  Sunday  Schools,  who  had  been 
ruthlessly  seized,  and  enlisted  from 
our  midst,  seemed  a  proper  consider- 
ation. This  thought  harmonized  so 
beautifully  with  the  First  Inspiration, 
the  Feature  of  our  Nickel  Simday,  that 
it  fanned  the  smoldering  embers  of 
the  pleasant  fire  into  new  life  and 
flame.  The  story  was  translated,  the 
program  was  outlined,  and  the  special 
purpose  for  which  the  Fund  was  to  be 
collected  was  made  known.  The  con- 
flagration which  ensued  spread  with 
such  rapidity  and  to  such  an  extend 
that  on  the  designated  day  all  of  the 
schools.  41  in  number,  responded, 
some  of  them  even  getting  ahead  of 
the  day. 

"Die  Reise  eines  Dienstgroschens," 
is  the  caption  under  which  the  story 
appeared  in  the  "Stern"  and  in  the 
same  number,  Sept.  15,  Oct.  31  was 
designated  as  "Nickel  Sonntag."  We 
suggested  that  the  special   feature  of 
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the  day  sliould  be  to  emphasize  this 
story  in  connection  with  the  "Nickel 
Sonntag."     To    this    end    a    program 
shoul  1  close  the  day  and  the  story  re- 
told   in    song,    recitation,    or    drama 
could,  with  profit,  he  made  the  feature. 
During    the    day    this    program    was 
"boosted''  and  permission  was  given  to 
accept    contributions    to    this    worthy 
purpose  at  the  close  of  the  program. 
The  proceeds   were  turned  over  to 
a    committee    already     appointed     by 
the   respective   schools,   who   attended 
to  the  purchasing,  packing,  and  mail- 
ing of  the  articles  which  were  sent  to 
the    soldiers    of   the    various    schools. 
Each  branch  supervised  its  own  pro- 
gram, collected  its  contributions,  and 
appointed    the    committee    that     dis- 


pensed the  fund,  and  it  went  with  a 
"rush." 

The  result  was  an  excellent  program 
in  each  branch,  which  was  an  impetus 
to  our  work,  as  well  as  a  very  interest- 
ing evening  for  both  performers  and 
auditors — closing  in  one  day  that 
which  is  too  often  a  long-drawn-out, 
at  last  dismal  "ding-dong,"  and  netting 
the  soldiers  of  the  cross,  who  for  the 
time  being  are  also  involuntary  sol- 
diers of  war,  of  the  Swiss-German 
mission  with  the  unparalleled  sum  of 
241  per  cent  of  the  "Nickel  Fund." 
That,  too,  at  the  price  of  5  cents  per 
capita,  which  is  very  high  for  a  for- 
eign country.  Computed  with  our 
nickel  coin  it  would  have  exceeded 
1000  per  cent. 


Don't  Fly- Walk 

Bv  Edward  T.  Martin 


Among  the  birdmen  visiting  Cali- 
fornia during  the  summer  of  1915  was 
an  Italian  named  Pattirosa,  classed 
among  the  world's  most  daring  avia- 


tors and  owner  of  an  aeroplane  which 
was  claimed  to  be  more  powerful  and 
capable  of  sustaining  a  longer  flight 
than  anv  ever  before  built.  Be  that  as 
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it  may,  the  Italian  was  sino^ularly  un- 
fortunate in  his  CaHfornia  flights.  On 
one  of  his  first  attempts  something 
broke  and  down  he  came  like  lead  into 
the  cold  water  of  San  Francisco  Bay. 
His  injuries  necessitated  a  stay  in  the 
hospital  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time.  When  the  doctors  pronounced 
him  cured  and  his  mechanic  announced 
the  flying  machine  to  have  been  fully 
repaired,  one  calm  afternoon  it  was 
advertised  that  the  birdman  would  try 
another  flight  and  by  his  deeds  of 
daring  endeavor  to  outshine  all  rivals. 

Thousands  gathered  to  see  what 
new  stunts  the  man  would  try.  Up  he 
went.  The  inany  hundreds  of  sea- 
birds,  whose  place  to  rest  and  sun 
themselves  was  a  nearby  unused 
wharf,  screamed  and  flew,  beating  the 
air  in  great  circles  and  seemingly  won- 
dering if  this  was  one  of  their  own 
kind  or  an  invention  of  those  wingless, 
featherless,  bipeds  that  thought  they 
owned  the  world. 

On  the  aviation  grounds,  standing 
near  his  hanger  was  the  wife  of  the 
human  flyer,  watching  with  anxiety 
his  every  move.  Suddenly  weird  cries 
went  fflp  from  the  birds,  groans  and 
screams  from  the  onlooking  crowd. 
Mrs.  Pattirosa  saw,  fainted  and  would 
have  fallen  had  she  not  been  caught  by 
an  attendant.  Something  had  again 
broken  in  the  air  machine.  Her  hus- 
band was  falling,  falling  to  almost 
certain  death.  While  half  a  mile 
above  the  land  Just  as  he  started  to 
loop  the  loop  the  accident  happened. 
The  engine  went  dead  and  the  aero- 
plane began  to  drop.  Then  the  won- 
derful presence  of  mind  of  its  occu- 
pant asserted  itself.  To  the  writer, 
who  stood';  almost  directly  below,  it 
looked  as  if  the  machine  must  fall  like 
a  stone,  crushing  the  man  into  a  shape- 
less mass  and  probablv  injuring  many 
snectators.  Looking  through  strong 
field  glasses  the  flyer  was  seen  to  be 


very  busy.  One  set  of  air  rudders 
was  lowered,  others  raised.  This  done, 
the  'plane  slowly  righted  and  began  to 
glide  earthward  like  a  hard  hit  bird, 
mortally  wounded,  yet  with  life 
enough  remaining  to  set  its  wings  and 
sail  down  instead  of  crumpling  and 
falling  in  a  heap.  The  aeronaut  also 
changed  his  course  so  as  to  strike 
water  instead  of  land,  and  not  only  to 
fall  in  the  bay,  but  in  one  of  its  very 
shallow  spots,  close  to  shore,  near 
Fort  Mason.  All  done  in  less  time 
than  it  has  taken  to  write  this. 

The  fast  motor  boat  always  kept  in 
readiness  when  birdmen  are  aflight 
started  at  racing  speed  to  save  Patti- 
rosa from  Beechey's  fate— death  by 
drowning.  A  score  of  fisher  launches 
manned  by  Italians,  gathered  to  watch 
their  countryman  fly,  also  hurried  to 
the  rescue  as  did  five  thousand  men 
and  women  who  ran  at  top  speed, 
some  perhaps  prompted  by  curiosity! 
more  desirous  of  rendering  all  possi- 
ble aid. 

A  fisher  craft  was  first  to  reach  the 
shallows.  The  top  of  the  aeroplane 
was  seen  just  out  of  water.  The  rest, 
submerged.  And  sitting  on  the  top 
was  the  birdman.  Wet,  a  little  shaken 
of  nerve  but  uninjured  and  ready  to 
try  it  again.  An  ambulance  hurrierl 
him  to  the  emergency  hospital  where 
the  only  treatment  found  necessary 
was  a  rub-down  and  a  dry  suit  of 
clothes.  Not  so  his  wife  to  whom  the 
shock  was  so  great  that  it  was  days 
before  she  fully  recovered.  All  of 
which  goes  to  convince  the  writer  and 
with  him  many  others,  that  the  earth 
is  good  enough,  and  that  travel  by 
rail  or  boat  is  to  be  preferred  to  fly- 
ing ;  at  least  until  the  science  of  aerial 
navigation  is  perfected  and  rendered 
comparatively  safe,  which  no  doubt 
will  be  done  within  another  genera- 
tion. 


My  first  wish  is — to  see  the  whole  world  in  peace  and  the  inhabitants  of  it  as  one 
band  of  brothers,  striving  who  should  contribute  most  to  the  happiness  of  mankind. 
— Washington. 


Little  Sir  Galahad 


By  Phoebe  Gray 
[Copyrie-lit,  1914.  by  Small,  Maynard    &  Company.     Used  by  permission.] 


CHAPTER  XXV 

THE   LIGHT  OF  DAWN 

Doctor  Billy  sat  with  John  Willett 
in  the  latter's  library. 

"One  would  say  the  events  of  this 
night  could  hardly  have  been  crowded 
into  a  week,"  said  Willett.  He  got  up 
v.nd  went  to  the  window.  Dawn  was 
breaking,  hesitantly.  The  virgin  air 
of  the  new  day  crept  past  him  into  the 
room,  while,  in  the  somnolent  houses 
that  lined  the  street,  his  neighbors 
slept.  As  Willett  stood  there,  conscious 
of  the  grayness  and  stillness,  sensitive 
to  the  almost  palpitant  mystery  of  that 
twilight,  he  became  aware  of  a  warm 
suffusion  of  color,  pale  and  golden, 
turning  the  pallor  of  dawn  into  a  soft 
and  velvety  haze,  which  passed  swiftly 
and  merged  into  the  sharper  gleams 
and  shadows  of  the  ruddy  morning. 

"It  is  always  so,"  he  said,  coming 
back  to  his  chair.  "Critical  events  slip 
so  rapidly  into  the  past.  Yesterday  is 
already  far  behind." 

"It  must  be  so,"  rejoined  Doctor 
Jackson,  "in  order  that  we  may  look 
more  clearly  to  the  future."  He  met 
his  friend's  eye  with  a  cheery  and 
beautiful  smile.  His  face,  lined  with 
fatieiie,  was  yet  very  gentle. 

"You're  a  great  comfort  to  me, 
Billy,"  said  Willett.  "Confidence  an  1 
courage  radiate  from  you  like — like 
the  new  morning  outside.  Aren't  you 
tired  out?  Or  sleepy?  You  ought  to 
go  to  bed  for  a  few  hours." 

"No,  I'll  have  a  cool  bath  and  fresh 
linen.  I'd  better  take  that  early  train 
east :  you  know  I  meant  to  leave  on 
the  midnight.  I'll  be  all  right ;  doctors 
don't  mind  losing  sleep." 

"I'm  not  at  all  sleepy  myself,  said 
Willett.    "I  suppose  the  excitement — " 


"That's  it,  and  the  ride  home  was 
mighty  refreshing.  What  a  night  it 
has  been !  It  was  kind  of  you  to  bring 
me  here.  I  could  have  come  alone, 
and  you  needn't  have  left  Mrs.  Wil- 
lett." 

"I  wanted  to  come.  I  wanted  to  get 
away  for  a  little  while,  though  I  should 
have  stayed  if  Anna  had  been  willing 
to  leave  Francis.  I'll  go  back  after  a 
time.  Billy,  I'm  so  thankful  you  were 
able  to  do  what  you  did  for  poor  Lem. 
At  first  I  was  bitter;  I  could  have 
killed  him.  Do  vou  know  what  I  found 
out?" 

"To  change  your  feelings?     No." 

"Francis  was  responsible  for  what 
Lem  did.  He  put  liquor  in  Lem's 
drinking-water :  he  poisoned  him.  Do 
you  understand  ?" 

"You  mean  that  Lem  had  been  an 
alcoholic?" 

"Yes,  and  he  kept  straight  for  over 
six  years.  Sam  tells  me  there  never 
was  a  more  seemingly  hopeless  case. 
He  took  Lem  and  built  him  back  to 
manhood.  Voluntarily  the  poor  fellow 
would  never  have  tasted  drink  again. 
Realizing  that  he  had  unwittingly,  and 
through  no  fault  of  his  own,  undone 
the  work  of  those  years,  he  became 
violently  angry  and  threw  the  bucket 
at  the  man  who.  in  wanton  mischief, 
had  betraved  him.  When  he  had  been 
away  for  three  days,  about  his  old 
haunts  in  Sheffield,  he  wandered  back 
to  Thomas's  and  went  to  sleep  in  the 
barn.  Probablv  the  fire  was  caused  by 
a  spark  from  his  pipe.  Can't  you  see, 
if  Lem  had  not  been  saved,  what  a 
position  it  would  have  put  my  boy  in? 
Even  now  are  you  sure — " 

"Lem  will  recover,  John,  though  he 
is  a  badlv  injured  man.  Nearlv  suf- 
focated, burned,  and  hurt  by  a  falling 
timber,   with  an  ordinary  physique  it 
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would  have  been  the  end.  But  I'm 
quite  sure  he  will  pull  through.  And 
as  he  will  be  laid  up  a  long  time,  I 
think  his  friends  need  not  be  uneasy 
about  the  recurrence  of  the  liquor 
craving.  So  his  injury  is  not  an  un- 
jnixed  blessing." 

"Billy,"  said  Willett,  "do  you  know, 
I  have  lately  been  reminded  of  -some- 
)ihing  a  friend  said  to  me  many  years 
ago?  It  was  that  the  man  who  had 
felt  the  blight  of  intemperance  per- 
sonally made  the  real  fighter  against 
the  liquor  business.  That  remark  has 
come  back  to  me  with  the  force  of  a 
blow." 

Doctor  Billy  made  no  immediate  re- 
ply, but  sat  staring  thoughtfully  be- 
fore him.  Then  he  took  off  his  big, 
shell-rimmed  spectacles  and  polished 
them  with  critical  attention,  as  if  the 
work  were  of  the  utmost  importance. 

"John,"    he    said    presently,    "that's 
your  answer." 
"My  answer?' 

"Last  night  you  kept  asking,  all  the 
way  out  to  the  farm,  'Why,  why?' 
Don't  you  remember?" 

"Yes,  I  remember,  But — " 
"Do  you  think,"  aske  1  Doctor  Billy, 
"that  I  should  be  kind  if  I  spoke  very 
frankly  to  vou  at  a  time  like  this? 
Or  do  you  think  it  would  be  hitting  a 
man  who  is  down?" 

"Perhaps,  my  friend,  it  would  be 
the  kindest  thing  you  could  do.  I  am 
sure  it  would.     Go  on." 

"Well,  then,  you  will  be  surprised 
when  I  say  that  you  are  in  a  way  per- 
sonally 'responsible,  more  than  even 
Francis  or  Lem.  for  the  unhappy  oc- 
currences of  the  last  few  days." 
"I — responsible?  How  do  you — " 
"T  remember  that  campaign  here  in 
Sheffield,  six  years  ago.  I  remember 
yon  went  to  Europe,  and  I  heard  that 
a  few  people  were  bold  enough  to  say 
that — well,  if  you  had  stayed  at  home 
the  result  would  have  been  different. 
This  may  or  may  not  be  true ;  but  so 
much  is  true:  if  you  had  been  deeply 
concerned  for  the  outcome,  you  never 
would  have  gone." 


"But  my  opposition  to  license,  my 
vote  against  it,  has  been  no  secret.  I 
have  always  contributed  liberally;  in 
fact,  that  very  year  I  doubled  my  usual 
contribution.     How  can  you — " 

Willett  looked  puzzled 'as  a  child. 
He  was  hurt,  even  a  little  offended,  or 
as  much  so  as  one  could  well  be  with 
Billy  Jackson. 

"You     are,"    said    Jackson,    "what 
might  be  called  a  bad,  good  man." 
"A  bad,  good — " 

"This  splendid  country  of  ours  is 
teeming  with  men  like  you.  You  are 
the  despair  of  the  community.  There 
seems  to  be  no  argument  that  can  reach 
your  hardness  of  heart  until  it  is 
touched  by  some  great  personal  grief." 
John  Willett,  whose  heart  was  so 
tender  that  it  sometimes  hurt  him,  said 
not  a  word.  He  stared  straight  before 
him  at  some  quite  impertinent  object 
on  the  mantel,  but  he  did  not  see  it. 
What  he  did  see  was  a  bandaged  head 
and  a  pale  face  on  a  pillow,  with  a 
mother  bending  over  it  in  an  agony  of 
misery  and  hope.  Did  he  do  that? 
Had  he  struck  that  blow  ?  He  groaned 
with  the  pain  of  conviction  that  Doctor 
Billy  was  right. 

Yes,  Doctor  Billy  was  perhaps  more 
nearly  right  than  he  himself  realized. 
A  part  of  the  profit  on  the  very  poison 
which  had  caused  this  thing  might  be 
his,  since  it  had  most  likely  been 
bought  at  the  Waldemere. 

"It  is — like — striking  a  man  when 
— he  is — ^down,"  he  said.  "But — ^go 
on!" 

"I  hate  to  preach,"  said  the  physi- 
cian ;  "but  no  one  more  than  the  doc- 
tor realizes  the  insidiousnss  of  this 
evil.  It  not  only  destroys  those  who 
drink  it,  but  demoralizes  those  who 
do  not.  It  lowers  the  whole  tone  of 
the  community.  An  intoxicated  man  is 
no  curiosity.  Even  the  children  on  the 
streets  will  not  turn  to  look  a  second 
time  at  him.  He's  the  regular  thing  in 
most  cities. 

"Your  boy — not  alone  yours,  but 
every  boy  in  the  community — grows 
up  to  see  men  like  you,  good  men,  Hon- 
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ored  men,  men  of  prosperity  and  in- 
fluence, wink  at  this  thing.  You  salve 
your  conscience  by  a  single  vote  once 
a  year  and  perhaps  a  check.  You  say 
to  yourself  that  you  have  done  your 
duty,  that  you  have  expressed  your 
preference  for  the  right  thing,  that  you 
have  set  a  good  example. 

"You  don't  drink ;  you  don't  w^ant 
your  boy  to  do  so;  but  you,  or  most 
men  like  you,  often  say  you  'have  no 
objection  to  a  man's  drinking  moder- 
ately, if  he  knows  how  to  handle  it.' 
Let  me  tell  you  something  that  I 
learned  six  years  ago.  The  reason  that 
beautiful  child,  Sam  Thomas's  boy, 
whom  we  call  'Little  Sir  Galahad.'  was 
a  cripple,  and  will  rmain  partly  so  all 
his  life,  is  that  his  father,  a  moderate 
drinker,  dropped  him  and  injured  him 
while  playing  with  him  recklessly.  Sam 
was  only  jovially  stimulated,  but  made 
careless.  He  came  home  from  town 
and  began  playing  with  his  baby.  His 
wife  looked  on  with  that  little  nervous 
fear  which  mothers  always  have  when 
they  see  their  children  tossed  in  the 
air.  Sam  was  simply  bubbling  over 
with  high  spirits,  with  enjoyment  of 
the  little  fellow's  excitement,  when — 
well,  years  of  agony  resulted.  For  the 
child,  paralysis  through  an  obscure 
spinal  pressure ;  for  the  father,  unend- 
ing, torturing  remorse  :  for  the  mother, 
the  constant  struggle  to  live  down  her. 
deadly  condemnation  of  her  husban  1, 
to  go  on  and  on  and  never  let  him 
know  she  blamed  him. 

"Then  take  the  other  extreme,  where 
the  effect  of  intoxication  is  brutal,  dull- 
ing every  finer  sense,  making  a  cow- 
ardly, cruel  beast  of  a  man.  Doubtless 
your  friend  Lem  was  so  affecterl." 

"Yes,  I  have  heard  so,"  said  Willett. 

"It's  all  been  gone  over  so  many, 
many  times,"  said  Doctor  Billy,  sadly. 
"There  is  no  new  argument ;  the  whole 
question  has  been  threshed  out  and 
out  and  out.  Yet  whole  communities 
CO  on  poisoning  themselves.  The 
Chinese  government,  whose  civiliza- 
tion we  presume  to  scorn,  has  forbid- 
den its  people  to  drug  themselves  with 


opium ;  the  Mohammedans,  whom  we 
regard  as  heathen  and  barbarians,  are 
forbidden  by  the  law  ot  their  faith  to 
use  alcohol,  and  they  are  singularly 
free  from  the  curse.  But  we,  in  civil- 
ized. Christian  America,  allow  this 
daily  temptation  to  surround  our  chil- 
dren ;  and  it  is  the  'good'  people  of 
the  community,  the  exemplary  citizens, 
like  you,  John,  who  are,  in  their  en- 
lightenment, more  guilty  than  the  very 
makers  and  sellers  of  it.  because  you 
can  stop  it  and  won't. 

"Forgive  me,  if  I  have  hurt  you  so 
terribly,  John.  But  I  am  a  surgeon ;  it 
is  my  business  to  hurt  people,  I  am 
sorry  to  say.  Thank  God  it  is  often 
through  that  hurt  that  they  are  made 
whole." 

Doctor  Billy  stopped,  sank  his  face 
in  his  hands,  and  seemed  to  suffer 
from  the  pain  he  had  inflicted.  But 
John  Willett  stood  quite  erect,  his 
gray,  careworn  face  lighted  up  with  a 
kindling  and  sublime  hope.  He  ad- 
vancd  toward  his  old  friend,  his  hand 
put-stretched;  and  as  Doctor  Billy 
looked  up,  the  morning  sun  burst  into 
the  dim  room,  flooding  it  with  the 
promise  of  a  new  day. 

CHAPTER  XXVI 

THE    MYSTERIOUS   CARTOONIST 

The  spring  campaign  was  on  once 
more,  and  again  Amos  Stubbs  sat  in 
the  saddle.  For  several  years  the  cause 
of  no-license  had  languished,  but  the 
Napoleonic  Stubbs  returned  from  the 
Elba  of  the  slums,  where  he  had  gone 
to  await  the  psychological  moment  and 
labor  while  he  waited. 

"You'll  have  to  take  your  hat  off  to 
Stubbs,"  remarked  a  leader  of  the 
license  forces.  "I  guess  he's  got  us 
fellers  beaten  this  trip.  He's  done 
\^hat  he  couldn't  do  before — got  John 
Willett  into  the  fight  personally.  You 
1-row  that  means  a  whole  lot  of  votes. 
Folks'll  do  anything  they  see  John 
Willett  do.  He's  actually  workin' — 
usin'  every  ounce  of  influence  he's  got 
to    beat    us.     I  euess    it'll  cost    him 
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money,  for  he's  a  big  stockholder  in 
the  Waldeniere,  and  it  can't  run  at 
a  profit  unless  it  has  a  liquor  license. 

"But  the  thing  that  scares  me 
worse'n  anything  is  them  cartoons  in 
the  Even'in'  Viezv.  The  other  night 
they  had  my  face  on  the  front  page. 
Now  I'm  a  fair-dealin'  man  and  good 
to  my  family,  but  I  leave  it  to  any- 
body if  an  impartial  judge  wouldn't 
send  me  to  jail  for  life  if  he  got  a  look 
at  that  picture.  And  the  queer  part 
of  it  is,  every  time  I  look  at  it.  I  have 
a  sneakin'  notion  that  if  the  inside  of 
my  soul  was  turned  up  to  the  sun, 
maybe  that  same  drawin'  wouldn't  be 
so  far  wrong,  at  that.  I  wonder  who's 
the  mysterious  cartoonist,  anyhow." 

Podnev  Jones  had  made  good.  At 
the  opening  of  the  campaign,  the  Viezv 
reporter  had  stepped  out  of  the  eleva- 
tor at  the  top  floor  of  Minot  House. 

"Don't  you  remember  me?"  he 
askel,  when  he  had  found  Charlie 
Thomas,  who  was  busily  delving  into 
the  utilities  of  a  set  of  water-color 
paints. 

"Why,  yes ;  you're  ]\Ir.  Jones,  of  the 
Viezv." 

Charlie  held  out  his  hand ;  then,  in 
some  embarrassment,  he  said  : 

"Thp  reason  I  remember  you  is  be- 
cause T  was — I  was  prettv  mean  to  you 
the  other  time  you  came  here.  I've  al- 
ways been  sorry  for  that  silly  picture. 
I  euess  I  hurt  vour  feelings  prettv 
bad." 

"Yes,  that's  right,  you  did,"  said 
Rodney  Jones.  "But  you  know  a  lot 
of  people  believe  it's  only  the  bad- 
tasting  medicine  that  does  anv  goo^. 
That  portrait  of  me  was  a  bitter  pill, 
but  I  swallowed  it  and  kept  on  trving 
to  smile.  T  wonder  how  that  little 
pencil  of  vours  is  working  to-dav.  I 
want  another  nicture  of  me,  as  I  am, 
or  hope  I  am.' 

Charlie  picked  up  his  charcoal  holder 
and  made  some  bold  lines  on  a  large 
piece  of  drawing  naner. 

"How  is  that?"  he  asked.  Jones 
marveled  at  the  ease  with  which  the 
result   was   produced.     Nowhere   was 


there  a  superfluous  line,  yet  everything 
essential  was  in  the  picture.  When  he 
saw  it,  he  grinned  with  delight.  Then 
he  pulled  from  his  pocket  the  original 
likeness,  made  a  year  ago  and  com- 
pared the  two. 

"Maybe  I  haven't  improved  a  little, 
though,"  he  said.  "Do  you  know, 
that's  cost  me  some  hard  work.  Now 
I've  got  the  habit  of  tryin,g,  I'm  going 
right  on  with  the  improvements  as  fast 
as  I  can ;  and  each  year  I'm  going  to 
ask  you  to  draw  my  picture,  until  fin- 
ally that  pencil  of  yours  just  naturally 
hitches  on  my  vi'ings  and  I  fly  away." 

Then  his  face  grew  very  earnest, 
and  he  began  to  talk  to  the  young  art 
student  with  a  certain  note  of  per- 
suasion. 

"Let's  ask  your  friend  McGregor," 
sai  '  Jones,  after  a  few  minutes  of 
spirited  argument. 

"It's  a  splendid  opportunity,"  said 
McGregor,  heartily.  "Mr.  Jones,  vour 
paper  is  doing  a  great  work.  This 
vear  we'll  surelv  put  the  liquor  out  of 
business.  If  Thomas  does  what  you 
ask.  it  will  be  the  finishing  blow.  I'm 
convinced  of  it.  Young  man,  if  you 
want  to  serve  this  city,  to  do  a  reallv 
big  thing,  you  will  make  those  pic- 
tures." 

"All  right,"  said  Charlie :  "but  I  hate 
to  hurt  so  many  people's  feelings." 

"But  remember  the  feelings  that  are 
hurt  when  two  or  three  hundrel  men 
go  home  everv  night  in  this  town,  after 
soending  in  the  saloons  the  money  that 
riehtlv  belonc's  to  their  wives  and  chil- 
c'ren." 

'That's  certainly  so."  said  Charlie, 
and  his  3'oung  jaw  set  firmly,  while  the 
light  of  riighteous  battle  gleamed  in  his 
blue  eyes. 

The  leader  of  the  license  forces  was 
referring  to  Charlie  Thomas's  cartoons 
i'l  the  Viezv.  when  he  complained  tO' 
his  friend  that  the  license  cause  was  as 
bad  as  lost.  On  the  day  on  which  the 
first  picture  appeared,  the  entire  city 
rocked  with  lauehter.  Then  the  city 
stoppe  '  laughing  and  [grew  serious. 
\Yh?t  kind  of  soul  was  it  that  looked 
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out  from  behind  that  ridicule  us  mask? 
\\''as  it  funny?  Was  it  a  joke  to  rea- 
hze  that  Sheffield  was  governed  by 
that  type  of  man,  whose  sinister  per- 
sonality was  now,  in  this  simple  pic- 
ture, stripped  naked  for  examination 
and  analysis? 

Another  prominent  citizen  appeared 
the  next  day,  and  another,  and  another. 
The  politicians  who  had  so  far  escaped 
began  to  shiver  whenever  a  new  edi- 
tion of  the  Vieiv  appeared  on  the 
street.  The  question  was  always : 
"Who'll  be  next?"  There  always  was 
a  "next,"  and  as  soon  as  a  man  saw 
himself  held  up  to  the  ridicule  and  con- 
tempt of  his  townspeople,  he  realized 
that  his  days  of  political  power  were 
numbered. 

Charlie  Thomas  didn't  have  to  see 
his  subjects  in  person.  He  drew  from 
photographs.  H.e  did  not  miss  fire 
once ;  nor  was  it  necessary  for  him 
to  confine  himself  to  portraiture.  Now 
and  again  he  made  a  picture  of  a  home 
that  drink  had  ruined,  of  pitiful  chil- 
dren, of  forlorn  women.  People 
studied  these  pictures  and  cried  ;  then 
they  went  savagely  to  the  polls  and 
drove  a  nail  into  the  coffin  of  the  liquor 
business  in  Sheffield.  After  election 
the  mound  of  votes  on  the  grave  of  the 
enemy  was  so  high,  as  the  jubilant 
Tones  annoimced  in  the  Evening  Viezv, 
that  it  could  be  surmounted  only  by 
aid  of  a  fireman's  ladder. 

"And  there's  only  one  more  picture 
for  you  to  draw,  good  old  boy,"  said 
Jones,  on  the  day  after  the  obsequies. 
"You've  been  doing  some  great  work ; 
but  it's  been  so  uniformly  negative, 
I'm  thinking  the  public  would  be  de- 
lighted with  the  portrait  of  a  real  good 
citizen — one  whose  soul  will  bear  ex- 
posure to  the  light.  Let's  run  John 
Willett's  picture  to-morrow.  He's  been 
staunch  through  it  all,  put  his  money, 
brains,  and  influence  into  the  scales, 
and  is  the  one  man  who  deserves  the 
thanks  of  this  community.  His  per- 
sonal interests  have  been  sacrificed  for 
he  is  thousands  of  dollars  poorer  to- 
dav  than  he  was  vesterdav.     For  in- 


stance, his  stock  in  the  Waldemere  is 
probably  cut  in  half.  But  Willett's 
true  blue;  let's  run  his  picture!" 

Jones  produced  a  photograph  of 
John  Willett,  and  Charlie  set  to  work. 
Jones,  standing  at  his  elbow,  frowned. 

"Hold  on,  boy,"  he  said,  "you're  get- 
ting all  mixed  up.  This  is  John  Willett 
you're  drawing,  not  Simon  Legree. 
Say,  it'd  never  d,o  to  print  that." 

Charlie  surveyed  his  handiwork  with 
horror.  His  picture  of  John  Willett 
equalled  in  the  unpleasant  quality  of 
its  revelation  almost  any  that  he  had 
done  during  the  campaign.  Dominat- 
ing the  caricatured  features  was  Sel- 
fishness, a  refined,  subtle,  and  indiffer- 
ent Selfishness.  It  was  not  hoggish — 
no,  it  was  nothing  so  frank  as  that. 
But  the  menace  was  there,  unspeak- 
ably terrible.  Charlie  covered  his  face 
with  his  hands. 

"Oh,  Jonesy,'  'he  cried,  "you  couldn't 
use  that ;  you  couldn't  use  that.  Why, 
Mr.  Willett's  one  of  my  very  best 
friends."  He  sat  and  pondered  a  long 
time. 

"I  will  get  you  a  picture  of  Mr.  Wil- 
lett," he  said.  "You  wait  here,  Jonsey." 

He  hitched  briskly  awfay,  although 
the  defect  in  his  gait  was  notably  di- 
minished. In  ten  minutes  he  was  in 
John  Willett's  office. 

A  man  sat  at  John  Willett's  desk,  a 
man  with  gray  at  his  temples  and  deep, 
haggard  lines  in  his  face.  Gray  streaks 
appeared,  too,  in  his  closely  trimmed 
beard,  but  his  eyes  laughed  when  he 
greeted  Charlie  Thomas. 

"Hello,  Little  Sir  Galahad,"  he  said. 
"How  goes  the  Quest  to-day?" 

"I  think  we  gained  a  few  steps  yes- 
terday," said  the  boy. 

"  I  should  say  we  did,"  cried  John 
Willett.  "Say,  young  fellow,  what  are 
\-ou  doing?" 

"Drawing  your  picture,  for  to-mor- 
row's View." 

"What's  that?  You  young  imp,  are 
you  going  to —  Look  here,  Charlie- 
boy.  How  many  people  know  you  are 
the  mysterious  cartoonist?    There  are 
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men  in  this  town  who  would  be  de-  tare  in  to-morrow's  paper '11  suit  you 

lighted  to  skin  you."  better." 

"Only  three  or  four  people  know  it,         "I'll  never  get  over  this,  Charlie," 

and  they'll  never  tell.    I'm  afraid  I've  said  Willett.    "It  isn't  the  sketch  that 

hurt  a  lot  of  feelings.    It's  dreadful  to  hurts ;  it's  knowing  that  I  can't  deny 

know  that  you  have  done  that."  the  truth  of  it.     No  man  can  look  at 

"I  used  to  think  so,  too,  Charlie ;  but  one  of  your  portraits  of  himself  and 

this  thing  we  have  been  fighting  has  say  truly    that  it  does  not  reveal    his 

hurt  your  feelings  and  mine,  hasn't  it?  soul.     So  you  are  going  to  have  my 

We   don't  regret  the   results,   do  we,  picture  in  to-morrow's  paper?    I  hope 

boy?"  there's  a  little  improvement,  anvhow. 

"Nope,"      said      Charlie.      "There,  Suppose  you  let  me  see  it." 
that's  better."  But  Charlie  was  gone :  and  the  next 

He  drew  out  the  sketch  he  had  made  day,  when  people  got  the  Viezv,  they 

from  the  photograph  of  a  John  Willett  nodded  sagely  and  commented: 
six  years  younger ;  a  jaunty,  care-free,  "That's  just  like  John.    He  ahvays 

indulgent  John  Willett.  zvas  a  fine  man ;  this  proves  it.     He's 

"Murder!"    cried     Willett.      "You  aged  lately,  but  he  doesn't  lose  char- 

don't  say  I  ever  looked  like  that?"  acter.    That  certainly  is  our  own  John 

"Your  soul  used  to,  I  guess."  said  Willett,  the  one  who's  ahvays  been  our 

Charlie;  "but  it  doesn't  now.    The  pic-  most  useful,   public-spirited  citizen." 

(to  be  continued) 

The  Future  Years 

By  Grace  Zenor  Pratt 

Dear  baby  heart,  I  hold  you  close — 

I  tremble  to  think  of  the  years — 
The  cycles  of  time  that  must  teach  to  you. 
Teach  you  the  false,  teach  you  the  true. 

Of  the  things  you  must  know  with  tears. 

Dear  baby  hands,  so  dimple  and  sweet. 

Out  of  my  clasp  must  go. 
Oh  may  the  angels  of  God  hold  thee 
Sheltered  and  blessed  in  thy  purity, 

Dear  hands,  for  I  love  you  so. 

Dear  baby  eyes,  so  trusting  and  pure. 

Must  you  look  on  the  ways  of  sin? 
Is  there  no  way  for  my  child  to  go. 
No  way  to  pass  by  the  great  world's  woe. 

Except  by  the  paths  within  ? 

Dear  baby  feet  that  falter  still. 

Alone    must  you  learn  to  go. 
And  mother's  hand  cannot  cling  to  thee. 
Her  voice  is  dumb  in  its  sympathy, 

For  the  baby  who  loves  her  so. 

Dear  bab}'  head,  rest  here  on  my  heart. 

Outside  the  shadows  fall ; 
But  the  light  within,  and  the  love  we  share. 
Will  lighten  the  griefs  the  years  must  bear. 

And  we  trust  in  the  Father  of  all. 


The  Power  of  Song 

By  JV.  A.  Morton 


"For  my  soul  delighteth  in  the  song 
of  the  heart,  yea.  the  song  of  the 
righteous  is  a  prayer  unto  me,  and  it 
shall  be  answered  with  a  blessing  up- 
on their  heads"  (Doc.  &  Cov.  25:12). 

These  are  the  words  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  spoken  through  His  ser- 
vant, the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith-  The 
revelation  from  which  they  are  taken 
was  given  to  the  prophet  in  Harmony, 
Susquehanna  county,  Pennsylvania. 
July,  1830.  IiT  this  revelation  the  Lord 
says  that  His  soul  delights  in  the  song 
of  the  heart.  How  happy  it  should 
make  us  feel  to  know  that  the  songs 
we  sing  in  Sunday  School  and  other 
Church  organizations  bring  joy  and 
delight  to  the  soul  of  our  Savior.  It 
makes  His  heart  glad  when  He  hears 
children  singing  songs  of  praise  and 
gratitude  to  Him  for  the  many  bless- 
ings He  has  so  graciously  given  them. 

In  a  certain  ward,  not  far  from  Salt 
Lake  City,  there  was  an  aged  lady  who 
had  been  confined  to  her  bed  for  a  long 
time  through  a  very  severe  illness.  She 
often  felt  discouraged  and  gave  vent 
to  her  feelings  in  tears.  One  after- 
noon when  the  Religion  classes  of  the 
ward  were  in  session  one  of  the  teach- 
ers said :  "Children,  how  would  you 
like  to  go  to  the  home  of  Sister 
Andersen  this  afternoon  and  cheer  the 
heart  of  the  dear  old  lady  by  singing 
to  her?"  The  children  were  delighted. 
So,  at  the  close  of  the  class  work  the 
boys  and  girls  formed  in  line  and 
marched  to  the  home  of  the  sick 
woman. 

On  arriving  there  the  teacher  open- 
ed the  front  gate  and  the  children  tip- 
toed quietly  to  the  rear  of  the  house. 
Standing  in  front  of  Sister  Andersen's 
bedroom  window  they  beg'an  to  sing, 
as  sweetly  as  they  could,  the  comfort- 
ing hymn, 

"When  upon  life's  billows  you  are  tempest- 
tossed. 


Wlieii  30U  are  discouraged,  thinking  all  is 

lost, 
Count  your  many  blessings,  name  them  one 

by  one, 
.A.nd  it  will  surprise  you  what  the  Lord  has 

done." 


Before  the  song  was  ended  Sis- 
ter Andersen  was  in  tears.  But  they 
were  not  tears  of  pain  :  they  were  tears 
of  joy.  It  seemed  to  her  as  if  the 
Lord  had  sent  a  choir  of  angels  to 
cheer  her  drooping  spirits.  What  com- 
fort the  song  brought  to  her !  It  re- 
minded her  that,  notwithstanding  the 
trials  she  had  had,  the  sickness  and 
pain  she  had  endured,  she  had  been 
greatly  blessed  by  the  Lord ;  indeed, 
her  blessings  had  exceeded  her  trials 
a  thousand  fold.  When  the  song  was 
ended  she  offered  up  a  prayer  to  God 
for  His  tender  mercies  to  her.  And 
as  the  members  of  the  Religion  class 
returned  to  their  homes  they,  too,  felt 
happy  because  of  the  good  they  had 
done  that  day ;  they  felt  the  blessings 
of  the  Lord  resting  upon  their  heads. 

As  the  reader  will  see  by  the  extract 
from  the  revelation,  the  Lord  has 
promised  to  bless  the  righteous  who 
sing  songs  of  praise  to  Him.  It  will 
be  observed  that  it  is  the  song  of  the 
righteous,  not  of  the  ungodly,  that  is 
a  prayer  unto  the  Lord,  and  that  He 
has  promised  to  answer  with  a  bless- 
ing. And  the  reader  will  also  observe 
that  it  is  not  the  song  of  the  lips  in 
which  the  Lord  said  He  found  delight, 
but  the  song  of  the  heart.  Our  songs, 
in  order  to  be  acceptable  to  God.  and 
to  bring  to  us  His  blessings,  must  be 
sung  in  all  sincerity  of  heart.  The 
Lord  will  not  accept  of  an  insincere 
song  any  more  than  He  would  accept 
of  an  insincere  prayer.  They  that  wor- 
ship God  "must  worship  Him  in  spirit 
and  in  truth."  How  thankful  we 
should  be  that  the  Lord  has  so  or- 
dained that  bv  singling  sacred  song-s  to 
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Him  we  can  call  down  His  blessings 
upon  our  heads ! 

Perhaps,  young  reader,  one  of  the 
songs  you  are  learning  in  Sunday 
School  may  be  the  means  of  saving 
souls.  Many  people  have  been  at- 
tracted to  open-air  meetings  by  hear- 
ing missionaries  sing  songs  of  praise 
to  God,  and  not  a  few  of  those  who 
have  been  thus  attracted  have  become 
members  of  the  Church. 

One  evening  two  young  men  were 
on  their  way  to  a  certain  town  to  visit 
a  family.  As  they  were  passing  a  lit- 
tle village  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  told 
one  of  them  to  stop  and  hold  an  open- 
air  meeting  in  the  village.  He  told  his 
companion  what  he  felt  impressed  to 
do.  There  were  about  twelve  families 
in  the  place,  but  no  one  was  out  at 
the  time ;  all  the  people  were  in  their 
homes.  The  young  men  stood  up  in 
the  center  of  the  village  and  com- 
menced singing  a  hymn.  Not  a  single 
person  came  out  to  listen  to  them. 
They  sang  another  hymn.  This  hymn 
reached  the  ears  and  hearts  of  a  few 
men  and  women  and  they  came  out  to 
hear  the  young  preachers.  A  short 
meeting  was  hel'^1,  tracts  were  distrib- 
uted, and  the  young  men  were  about  to 
go  on  their  wav  when  a  man  stepped 
up  to  them  and  invited  them  into  his 


home — to  warm  themselves.  They  had 
a  very  pleasant  visit  with  the  family, 
and  were  invited  to  call  again,  which 
they  did.  In  the  course  of  time  the 
eldest  daughter  joined  the  Church, 
and  soon  after  the  father,  mother,  sis- 
ter, cousin,  and  a  young  lady  who 
hoarded  with  the  family  were  baptized 
and  confirmed  members  of  the  Church. 
A  few  years  later  the  eldest  daughter 
of  the  family  was  married  to  one  of 
the  young  men  who  held  the  meeting 
in  the  village  in  which  she  lived.  She 
lives  at  present  in  Salt  Lake  City,  is 
the  mother  of  seven  children,  all  faith- 
ful members  of  the  Church.  She  has 
also  got  six  grandchildren. 

Little  did  the  young  man  think  when 
he  was  learning  the  hymn  he  sang  in 
the  little  village  that  it  would  be  the 
means  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord  of 
bringing  to  him,  and  to  so  many 
others,  such  great  and  inestimable 
blessings.  In  this  case  we  see  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  promise  of  the  Lord 
which  He  made  to  His  servant,  the 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  when  He  said : 
"For  my  soul  delighteth  in  the  song' 
of  the  heart,  yea,  the  song  of  the  right- 
eous is  a  prayer  unto  me,  and  it  shall 
be  answered  with  a  blessing  upon  their 
heads." 


On  Grandfather's  Farm 

By  Annie  Maliii. 

Johnny  sat  under  the  apple-tree 

On  Grandfather's  farm  one  day. 
As  Grandfather  toiled  so  busily 

Among  the  fragrant  hay. 

A  hen  with  her  brood  walked  slowly  by 

Watching  with  motherly  pride, 
As  they  plavfully  strayed  to  the  c'ge  of  the  road 

Then  gathered  again  by  her  side. 


When  they  came  to  the  brook  the  brood  went  in 

In  snite  of  her  frantic  clucks, 
"Oh,  Grandna!"  cried  Johnny,  "iust  come  and  see,' 

All  the  chickens  have  turned  into  ducks." 


■'rrfppt'§' 


(Bxmt  (iWomiment  to  (^oh 

By  Grace  Ingles  Frost 

(Sreat  mcmumcnt  ujtlo  (iott's  i|tiIo  name! 

^eiene  it  ataniSs  &)ttl]in  tlje  busg  mart, 
^ts  silence  unbisturheb  bg  nDtscsome  strain, 

^nrompaBseb  bg  tl|e  fcorlb  anb  oet  apart. 
i3)t  brafas  from  out  Ijer  arms  from  bay  to  bay, 

JManbinb  taljo  fain  ftimtlb  rear!]  tl]e  lofty  Ijeiglit, 
^nb  as  its  tofaers  I]ca6en(iiarb  point  tl{e  &iay, 

PHitljin,  l]iB  soul  receifies  effulgeirt  Iigl]t. 

^toite  after  stone  faitl;  reference  £aas  laib, 

^tonc  after  stoite  tI{ro'  bays  anb  montl]s  anb  yeatrs, 
(Anbi^arrifice  t]cr  ttoble  tribute  paib, 

®o  crofan  eacl|  effort  until  noia  appears 
■^on  regal  motuiment  to  OSob's  commanb, 

J^  symbol  ci  ^is  faorb  fulfilleb — tl]at  man 
^l^oulJ'  come  unto  tlje  ^ount  from  e&ery  lanb, 

3Ia  learn  of  ^im_attb  of  tlje  Qiospel  plan. 


E1T^<5 


»  u<^  ^t^ 


-■-^toputC'  !^ 
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The  Old-Fashioned  Home 


Reviewing 


the  new  book  "Parent 
and  Child,"  Vol.  Ill,  in  one  of  our 
Parents'  classes  recently,  Elder  Elias 
Conway  Ashton,  of  the  General  Board, 
made  some  very  telling  points  con- 
cerning the  "old  fashioned  home."  His 
remarks  were  so  impressive  that  we 
take  the  liberty  of  appropriating  a  por- 
tion of  them    and    making  them  the 


"Editorial  Thoughts"  of  the  Juvenile 
Instructor  for  the  month.  He  said, 
in  part: 

"I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  the  old 
fashioned  home,  the  kind  which  un- 
fortunately is  becoming  altogether  too 
rare.  The  modern  spirit,  rife  every- 
where, with  its  passion  for  pleasure 
which  merely  excites,  its  impious  dis- 
respect for  the  solemn  things  of  life, 
its  impertinent  disregard  of  old  fash- 
ioned family  feeling,  threatens  this 
most  important  institution  of  our  civ- 
ilization. Our  neglect  of  the  home 
arises  chiefly  out  of  a  failure  to 
thoughtfully  review  our  human  ex- 
periences, to  ascertain  what  are  the 
things,  after  all,  which  give  us  the 
deepest  joys  and  the  most  durable 
satisfactions.  Admittedly,  our  striving 
in  this  life  is  for  that  indefinable 
thing  called  happiness.  We  earnestly 
seek  it  here ;  we  confidently  hope  to 
possess  it  hereafter.  Whether  we  will 
confess  it  or  not  each  day's  efifort  is 
put  forth  with  a  prayer  that  we  will 
have  more  of  it.  The  farmer  as  he 
goes  out  upon  his  broad  acres  or 
makes  a  clearing  in  the  sage  brush  ex- 
pects the  earth  to  yield  up  its  fruits  to 
his  tillaige  so  that  he  may  add  new 
comforts  to  gladden  his  heart  and 
brighten  the  lives  of  his  dear  ones ; 
the  miner  who  drives  his  tunnel  or 
shaft  into  the  granite  mountain  side, 
dreams  of  the  larger  joys  which  the 
precious  metals  will  bring ;  the  teach- 
er, the  author,  the  lawyer,  the  doctor, 
the  humble  workman  at  his  bench, 
each  lives  in  the  thought  that  his  daily 
contribution  to  the  world's  work,  will 
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give    him   a   greater     abundance     of 
earth's  or  heaven's  satisfaction.     I  do 
not  infer  that  the  appeal  of  mundane 
things  is  greater  than  the  appeal  of 
the  things  of  the  spirit.  I  have  long 
ago  concluded  that  most  of  us  do  not 
think   that   happiness    lies    chiefly   in 
wheat,  iron,  flocks  and  herds,  in  stocks 
and   bonds.     We   do   not   even   think 
that  it  lies  in  sensuous  pleasure.     All 
of  us,  when  we  carefully  reflect  upon 
it,  know  it  lies  very  close  to  the  thing 
for  which  each  of  us  has  maile  his  first 
great  struggle  in  the  domestic  state. 
What  was  that  struggle,  you  ask?   It 
was  that  joyous  struggle  you  made 
years  ago  for  the  little  cabin  wherein 
your  eldest  child  was  born.    You  were 
a  young  laborer  in  those  days  working 
about  the  village  with  meager  pay  and 
possessed    little    security    for   the    fu- 
ture.   What  was  it  that  sweetened  the 
self-abnegating  toil  .of  those  days?  It 
was,  if  you  will  believe  me,  the  joys 
which  came  from  a  simple,  unadulter- 
ated domestic  affection.  Fiction  makes 
much  of  love  before  marriage ;  indeed, 
this  has  been    the     most     attractive 
theme  in  poetry  and  verse,    yet    one 
cannot  but  feel  that  the  stress  given 
it  in  our  literature  as  contrasted  with 
the  attention  given  domestic  affections 
after  marriage   is  altogether    out    of 
proportion  with  the  facts.    Every  dis- 
cerning observer  knows  well  enough 
that  the  normal  domestic  joys  afford 
more  real  lasting  comforts  than  all  of 
the  other  pleasures  of  life  combined : 
knows  also  that  more  of  these  normal 
domestic  joys  are  associated  with  the 
old  fashioned  home,  with  its  more  ex- 
clusive  family    spirit,   than    with  the 
modern  home  with  its  frequent  after- 
noon bridge  and  tea  parties.  We  want 
less  of  the  things  which  divide  the  in- 
terest of  the  parents;  we  want  more 
of  the  things  which  make  for  domestic 
comradeship;   we  want  to   return   to 
the  simple  practices  of  a  bygone  day- 
fathers     romping  and    playing   with 


their  children,  mothers  telling  them 
attractive  stories  and  teaching  them 
worthy  precepts ;  we  want  the  old 
fashioned  home. 

"Nearly  all  of  us  here  are  without 
an  abundance  of  worldly  goods.  None 
of  us  possesses  a  mansion.  Most  of 
us  are  just  plain,  ordinary,  struggling 
folks  with  simple  ancestry.  We  are 
not  striving  for  the  ostentation  or 
show  which  accompanies  social  sita- 
tion.  We  are  content  to  live  modestly, 
all  the  while  seeking  earnestly  those 
things  which  make  for  the  deeper  and 
more  lasting  joys  of  earthly  existence. 
Each  one  of  us  is  ambitious  to  make 
his  cottage  the  contented  habitation  of 
a  happy,  affectionate  family,  to  create 
an  ancestral  hearth  about  which  in 
after  years,  the  sweetest  memories  of 
our  children  shall  be  wont  to  linger. 

"The  world  in  which  we  live  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  complex  as  the 
years  ,go  by.  New  civic,  religious  and 
social  duties  are  imposed  each  year. 
New  pleasures  appear  almost  with  the 
coming  weeks,  each  with  its  particular 
allurement  and  compelling  fascina- 
tion. The  dance,  the  drama,  the  movie 
and  even  the  vaudeville  has  its  legiti- 
mate attraction  for  us,  yet  we  are  mad 
if  we  permit  any  of  these  things  to 
rob  us  of  our  home  life. 

"We  want  homes  where  books, 
pictures,  music  and  family  devotion 
play  an  important  part.  We  want 
homes  hidden  from  the  worldly  de- 
mands of  the  day's  bitter  struggle.  We 
want  homes  where  are  fostered  all 
those  fine  and  simple  virtues  which 
assure  the  strength  and  duration  of 
social  institutions.  We  want  homes 
where  the  very  base  of  family  feeling 
is  wholesome  respect  for  the  past; 
dutiful  regard  for  the  best  traditions 
of  our  ancestry.  We  want  homes 
wherein  no  worldly  spirit  or  tempta- 
tion shall  mar  the  sacred  and  holy  ties 
which  establish  the  domestic  sane 
tuary." 


Teacher-Training  Department 

Milton  Bennion,  chairman;  Howard  R.  Driggs  and  Adam  S.  Bennion 


NOVEMBER  LESSONS 

1.  Practical  Problem  —  "The  Bible 
Story,"  by  Howard  R.  Driggs. 

2.  Brumbaugh— "The  Makmg  of  a 
Teacher,"   ch.   XIII. 

Reason  and  Educational  Ends 

Reasoning  is  sometimes  defined  as 
fully  developed  judgment.  It  involves 
the  process  of  inference  by  which  a  new 
judgment  arises  out  of  other  judgments. 
This  may  occur  in  either  of  two  ways, 
i  e  by  deductive  or  by  inductive  process. 
In  the  former  case  two  judgments  con- 
taining a  common  term  yield  by  mfer- 
ence  a  third  judgment  or  conclusion 
which  is  made  up  of  the  terms  contained 
in  the  premises  but  not  common  to  both. 
In  deductive  logic  this  form  of  reason- 
ing is  subject  to  e.xhaustive  analysis. 

The  other  form  of  reasoning  is  called 
induction.  It  is  more  complex  in  that 
inference  consists  in  the  discovery  ol  a 
common  principle  or  law  m  several  or 
numerous  concrete  judgments.  It  is 
sometimes  called  the  method  of  dis- 
covery. In  our  thinking  generally  we 
use  both  inductive  and  deductive  pro- 
cesses and  this  should  be  so  in  our 
teaching.  The  trouble  is  that  both  teach- 
ers and  pupils  think  too  little  and  merely 
parrot  too  much.  ^    „„a 

The  development  of  judgment  and 
reason  should  always  have  reference  to 
the  educational  aim  or  aims.  There  is  an 
ultimate  or  general  aim  that  determines 
the  course  of  study,  methods  of  teach 
ing,  and  class  discipline.  Contributory  to 
thts  aim  there  may  be  many  fubordinate 
ends  towards  which  particular  lessons 
may  be  directed.  The  teacher  should  see 
Sal  these  aims  form  a  system  in  which 
each  part  contributes  most  effectively  to 
the  success  of  the  whole. 

THE  BIBLE  STORY 
[By  Howard  R.  Driggs] 

Three  things  characterize  the  Bible 
story  It  is  simple;  it  moves  with  grip- 
ping interest;  and  it  has  a  true  spiritual 
uplfft.  It  is  the  ideal  type  of  story  for 
Sunday  School  purposes.  The  one  d.ffi- 
rultv  is-that  we  have  not  enough  of  this 
sort  of  slory.    Such  as  we  have,  however. 


can  be  used  to  e.xcellent  advantage,  both 
for  lessons  and  as  a  standard  by  which 
other  Sunday  School  stories  may  be 
measured. 

The  story  of  Joseph  as  already  sug- 
gested, is  one  of  the  most  perfect  short 
stories  in  e.xistence.  Read  it  again.  Ob- 
serve how  simply  it  is  told  in  plain  direct 
language;  there  is  no  side-tracking  into 
non-essential  details.  The  pictures  of  the 
wandering  life  of  the  old  Patriarch  Jacob 
and  his  family  in  their  desert  home  is 
clearly  sketched,  the  plot  develops  natur- 
ally, the  story  grows  in  interest.  Several 
dramatic  situations  are  developed — the 
selling  of  Joseph,  the  incident  in  Poti- 
phar's  home,  the  meeting  of  Joseph  and 
liis  brethren  and  the  final  crisis  when  the 
brethren  are  brought  back  and  Joseph 
reveals  himself — are  all"  scenes  of  dra- 
matic intensity.  But  beyond  all  these 
literary  qualities  is  the  sweet  spirituality, 
the  strength  of  character  of  the  hero. 

The  best  way  to  tell  the  story  of 
Joseph  is  to  let  it  tell  itself.  This  story, 
like  most  of  the  Bible  tales,  need  little 
embellishing  or  explanation.  They  are 
in  themselves  bits  of  art.  It  is  my  feel- 
ing that  we  need  to  read  them  again  and 
again,  just  as  they  are,  rather  than  to  try 
to  make  them  over  into  our  own  ineffec- 
tive language.  The  language  of  the 
Uible  is  plain,  direct,  convincing,  and  it 
carries  with  it  an  atmosphere  of  spiritual- 
ity and  reverence  which  no  substitute 
speech  can  create. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  Bible  story 
needs  no  helps  to  make  it  more  interest- 
ing. Sidelights  of  history,  geography, 
and  customs  of  the  people  all  should  be 
used  to  illuminate  the  story. 

As  an  illustration,  take  the  story  of  the 
woman  at  the  well.  Merely  to  tell  this 
tale  in  its  simple  form,  is  not  enough. 
The  teacher  should  give  the  historical 
setting  for  it.  The  child  should  be  given 
some  such  historical  background  as  fol- 
lows: 

When  the  Jews  were  carried  into  cap- 
tivity by  the  Babylonians,  only  a  part  of 
the  Jews  were  taken — the  cream  of  the 
people,  the  leaders.  Left  still  among  the 
hills  of  Palestine  were  many  Jews;  but 
these  Jews  rather  lax  in  their  religious 
practices  did  not  follow  strictly  the  ad- 
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vice  of  their  prophets.  They  mixed  in 
marriage  with  other  peoples.  Years 
passed  and  a  mixed  race  was  developed. 
They  were  not  Jews  of  pure  lineage. 
They  were  called   Samaritans. 

When  the  captive  Jews,  who  had  lived 
in  Babylon  and  yet  partaken  not  of  her 
sins,  were  allowed  to  come  back  to  re- 
build their  temple,  they  came  back  Jews 
of  pure  blood.  They  had  kept  the  com- 
mandments of  their  fathers,  even  though 
in  a  foreign  land. 

The  Samaritans  were  ready  to  join 
them,  but  the  question  arose,  shall  we 
mingle  with  people  who  have  not  kept 
the  law.  The  Jews  decided  not  to  join 
with  the  Samaritans.  They  held  them- 
selves aloof.  Trouble  arose,  and  many 
bloody  struggles  afterwards  grew  out  of 
this  conflict.  The  Samaritans  lived  apart 
in  Samaria;  the  Jews  in  Judea  and  in 
Galilee.  The  strict  Jew  despised  the 
Samaritans;  he  would  have  nothing  to 
do  with  these  people. 

There  were  two  roads  from  Judea  to 
Galilee,  one  up  the  Jordan  valley,  the 
other  across  Samaria.  No  Pharisee  would 
take  the  road  across  Samaria.  But  with 
Christ,  who  looked  upon  such  quarrels  as 
foolish,  who  had  a  generous  heart  to- 
wards all  of  God's  children,  it  made  no 
difference.  He  chose  any  road  whereon 
He  could  do  good,  and  He  fed  any  per- 
son who  needed  the  gospel. 

So  it  happened  He  went  one  day  by 
way  of  Samaria  with  his  disciples,  and 
He  stopped  on  the  road  at  Jacob's  well, 
while  His  brethren  went  into  the  village 
for  food. 

Then  came  the  woman  to  get  water. 
It  was  in  midday.  Why  did  she  not 
come  at  evening  with  the  other  women? 
She  had  sinned.  The  Lord  asked  her 
for  a  drink.  She  was  astonished,  to 
think  that  he,  a  Jew.  should  deign  even 
to  speak  to  her,  a  Samaritan;  and  espe- 
cially since  she  was  a  woman  of  sin.  Yet 
Christ  taught  her  there  one  of  His  sub- 
limest  lessons;  that  the  day  was  com- 
ing when  we  should  worship  not  only  at 
Jerusalem  and  Gerizin,  but  in  all  the 
world;  that  He  was  the  Savior  of  the 
world. 

This  sketch  of  the  story  with  its  set- 
ting is  only  suggestive  of  what  we  mean 
when  we  say  that  the  Bible  story  should 
often  be  illuminated  by  sidelights  from 
history,  geography,  and  other  sources,  to 
make  the  story  rich  and  to  bring  it  close 
to  the  listener.  But  having  created  the 
setting  for  the  story,  let  the  story  be 
told  in  simple,  beautiful  form,  or  even 
read  it  effectively  as  the  Bible  gives  it. 

Another  kind  of  story  that  needs  a 
word  of  explanation  is  the  parable.  This 
seems  to  have  been  the  Savior's  favorite 
method  of  teaching — to  illuminate  truths 


by  means  of  a  story.  The  prime  purpose 
of  the  parable  is  to  make  truth  live.  The 
parable  may  be  explained  by  another 
parable.  Let  us  liken  it  to  an  apple.  Why 
has  nature  developed  the  delicious  pulp 
and  the  beautiful  red  or  golden  skin, 
within  which  to  hide  the  apple  seeds? 
Because  she  would  tempt  us  to  pick  and 
eat  the  apple  and  scatter  the  seeds  for 
her.  So  the  parable  pleases  and  satisfies 
and  we  carry  and  scatter  its  seeds  of 
truth. 

The  parables  to  be  found  in  the  Bible 
are  not  the  only  beautiful  ones  at  our 
command.  It  was  the  custom  of  the 
oriental  peoples  to  use  the  parable  and 
the  fable  to  teach  truth;  but  the  Savior 
created  some  of  the  most  beautiful  para- 
bles we  know.  Nothing  is  finer  than  His 
parables  of  "The  Sower,"  "The  Talents," 
"The  Prodigal  Son,"  and  other  well 
known   to  us. 

A  good  example  of  a  parable  not  found 
in  the  Bible  is  the  one  told  by  Benjamin 
Franklin  about  Father  Abraham.  Itmay 
be  found  in  his  autobiography  published 
bv  Ginn  &  Co. 

The  wideawake  teacher  may  make 
parables  of  his  own  to  illustrate  abstract 
truths  by  comparison  with  common 
things.  There  is  no  better  means  of 
making  things  clear  and  real  to  the 
learner. 

QUESTIONS    FOR    DISCUSSION 

1.  What  things  characterize  the  Bible 
story?  Illustrate  by  giving  a  brief  story 
from  the  scriptures  and  pointing  out  the 
qualities  you  name. 

2.  Discuss  the  story  of  Joseph  from 
these  standpoints;  Its  movement,  its 
pictures  of  life,  its  dramatic  situations, 
its  language,  its  spiritual  uplift. 

4.  In  general,  how  should  the  Bible 
story  be  told? 

5.  Name  some  story  from  the  Bible 
that  should  have  a  historical,  or  geo- 
graphic, or  other  setting  to  make  it  clear. 
Suggest  a  setting  for  it. 

6.  A  good  source  to  get  help  in  un- 
derstanding Bible  stories  is  "Introduc- 
tion to  the  Literature  of  the  Bible,"  by 
Moulton.  Published  by  D.  C.  Heath  & 
Co.,  Chicago,  $1.  What  other  helps  do 
you  knowin  way  of  maps,  books,  pic- 
tures, etc. 

7.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  parable? 
Illustrate  by  giving  some  favorite  para- 
ble of  the  Savior's  that  you  know.  What 
parables  are  in  the  Old  Testament  part 
of  the  Bible? 

8.  Give  some  parable  outside  of  the 
Bible  that  carries  a  beautiful  lesson. 

5.  Gi-.  e  srme  comparison  you  h've 
heard,  or  have  created  to  illusfaic  a 
truth. 


Superintendents'  Department 

General  Superintendency,  Joseph  F.  Smith,  David  O.  McKay  and  Stephen  L.  Richards 
SACRAMENT  GEM  FOR  NOVEMBER,  1916. 

(D.  S.  S.   Songs,  No.   19.) 

Precious  Savior,  dear  Redeemer, 

Thy  sweet  message  now  impart'; 
May  Thy  Spirit,  pure  and  fervid 

Enter   every  timid   heart. 

CONCERT  RECITATION  FOR  NOVEMBER  5,  12,  19,  1916. 
(I   Cor.   13:4,  5,  6,   7.) 

Charity  suffereth  long  and  is  kind;  charity  envieth  not;  charity  vaunteth  not 
itself,  is  not  puffed  up,  doth  not  behave  itself  unseemly,  seeketh  not  her  own,  is  not 
easily  provoked,  thinketh  no  evil;  rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity,  but  rejoiceth  in  the  truth; 
beareth  all  things,  believeth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things,  endureth  all  things. 

CONCERT  RECITATION  FOR  NOVEMBER  26.  1916. 
(Doctrine  and  Covenants,  Section  59,  Verse  7.) 
Thou  shalt  thank  the  Lord  thy  God  in  all  things. 


Stake  Superintendents 

In  the  September  issue  of  the  Juvenile 
Instructor,  a  recommendation  was  made 
by  the  music  committee  relative  to  the 
appointment  of  a  stake  organist  in  every 
stake.  Have  you  seen  it?  Will  you  re- 
fer to  it  and  carry  it  out  at  once  (if  you 
have  not  done  so  already)  in  order  that 
this  department  may  progress  along  with 
the  others?  Don'f  wait — do  it  now.  It 
is  the  first  article  under  Choristers  and 
Organists'    Department. 

Ward  Superintendents 

Ward  superintendents,  have  you  had 
your  attention  drawn  to  the  outlines  for 
the  organists'  department,  relative  to  the 
value  of  the  appropriate  music  in  the 
opening  exercises,  appearing  in  the  Sep- 
tember number  of  this  magazine?  Will 
you  show  your  interest  m  your  organist 
by  referring  to  them — they  are  import- 
ant. 

Uniform   Fast   Day   Lesson   for  Novem- 
ber,  1916 

Subject:     Charity 

1.  Organ   music. 

2.  Abstracts  of  minutes. 

3.  Notices. 

4.  Song. 

5.  Prayer    by    pupil    Theological    De- 
partment. 

6.  Sacramental  song. 

7.  Sacramental  gem. 

8.  .Administration  of  Sacrament. 

9.  Concert  Recitation  (I  Cor.  13:4-7.) 
10.  Song. 


11.  Department  work. 

12.  Re-assembly. 

13.  Recitations  on   Charity  by  pupils. 

14.  Song. 

15.  Benediction. 

Outline  for  Class  Teachers 
Subject:     Charity. 

(From  Teacher's  Course  of  Study.) 

I.  What  It  is. 

a.  "Every  good  act  is  charity." 

b.  "Your  smiling  in  your  brother's 
face  is  charity." 

c.  "Your  putting  a  wanderer  in  the 
right  road  is  charity." 

d.  "When  faith  and  hope  fail,  as 
they  do  sometimes,  we  must  try 
charity,  which  is  love  in  action." 

e.  Every  failure  on  your  part  to 
criticize  harshly  your  neighbor 
for  some  real  or  imaginary  of- 
fense committed  by  him  is  char- 
ity bestowed  upon  him. 

f.  "For  charity  covers  a  multitude 
of  sins."     (I  Peter  4:8.) 

II.  How  it  Should  be  Extended. 

a.  "We  should  give  as  we  would 
receive,  cheerfully,  quickly  and 
without  hesitation,  for  there  is 
no  grace  in  a  benefit  that  sticks 
to  the  fingers." 

b.  We  should  not  give  grudging- 
ly, or  of  necessity;  for  the  Lord 
loveth  a  cheerful  giver.  (11 
Cor.  9:7.) 

c.  "To  pity  distress  is  but  human; 
to  relieve  it  is  God-like." 

d.  What  are  we  doing  to  cast  rays 
of  sunshine  into  the  hearts  and 
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homes    of    our    afflicted    neigh- 
bors? 

e.  What  little  acts  of  kindness  can 
we  do  that  we  are  not  doing  to 
help  them   alongr 

f.  Are  we  daily  praying  that  the 
Lord  will  help  them  along,  in- 
stead of  sending  them  a  sack  of 
flour  or  a  ton  of  coal?  (James 
2:15-16.) 

g.  Learn  to  be  liberal  with  our 
neighbors,  and  life  will  be 
sweeter  and  better  for  our- 
selves. 

III.  Its  Value  to  the  Disburser. 

a.  "He  that  hath  pity  upon  the 
poor  lendeth  unto  the  Lord;  and 
that  which  he  hath  given  will  he 
pay  him  back  again."  (Prov. 
19:17.) 

b.  "A  man's  true  wealth  hereafter 
is  the  good  he  does  in  this  world 
to  his  fellow  man." 

c.  "When  he  dies  people  will  say, 
'What  property  has  he  left  be- 
hind him?'  but  the  angels  will 
ask,  'What  good  deeds  has  he 
sent  before   him?'" — Mahomet. 

IV.  The    Necessity   of   Having   Charity. 

a.  "Count  that  day  lost  whose  low 
descending  sun  views  from  thy 
hand   no   worthy  action   done." 

b.  "Though  I  speak  with  the 
tongues   of   men   and   of  angels, 


and  have  not  charity,  I  am  be- 
come as  sounding  brass,  or  a 
tinkling   cymbal. 

"And  though  I  have  the  gift  of 
prophecy,  cnO  understand  all 
mysteries,  ar.d  all  knowledge; 
and  though  I  have  all  faith,  so 
that  I  could  remove  mountains, 
and  have  not  charity,  I  am  noth- 
ing. 

"And  though  1  bestow  all  my 

goods    to    feed    the    poor,    and 

though    I    give    my    body    to    be 

burned,  and  have  not  charity,  it 

profiteth  me  nothing."     (I   Cor. 

13:1-3.) 

Suggestive    Truth:     By    a    liberal    dis- 

jiensation  of  charity  we  become  broader 

in   our  views  and   more   God-like   in   our 

accomplishments   and   attributes. 

Name  three  ways  in  which  the  mem- 
1  ers  of  this  class  can,  during  the  com- 
ing week,  exercise  charity. 

Thanksgiving  Service 

For  November  26th,  the  Sunday  pre- 
ceding Thanksgiving  Day,  the  general 
exercises  should  breath  the  Thanksgiv- 
ing spirit.  Songs  appropriate  to  the  oc- 
casion  should   be   selected. 

For  the  Concert  Recitation  use  Doc. 
.*t  Cov.  Section  59,  verse  7.  After  re- 
assembly, fill  in  the  available  time  with 
Thanksgiving  talks,  recitations  or  songs. 


Secretaries  and  Treasurers'  Department 

George  D.  Pyper,  General  Secretary;  John  F.  Bennett,  General  Treasurer 
Program    for    October    Union 


1.  Unfinished  business. 

2.  Questions    on    reports    required    at 
end  of  the  year. 


3.  Paper    on     "The      Secretary's     Pre- 
paredness." 

4.  Study  of  "Jesus,  the  Christ." 


Parents'  Department 


Henry  H.  Rolaf'f,  Chairman;  Howard  R.  Dn'ggs,  Nathan  T.  Porter  and  E.   G.  Gowans 


WORK  FOR  NOVEMBER 
First  Sunday 


L'niform    program, 
ents'  Department. 


See    Superintend- 


Second  (Calendar)  Sunday 

A  clean  town  contest:    Loafing. 

Cleaning  up  the  town  of  loafing.  What 
positive  methods  can  be  eflfectively  used 
against  this  habit?  What  can  be  done 
to  get  rid  of  street  corner  loafing?    What 


other  places  harbor  idlers?  In  what  ways 
can  we  co-operate  with  the  people  con- 
cerned to  lessen  this  nuisance.?  Appoint 
a  committee  to  work  out  a  plan  for  dis- 
cussion 

Third  Sunday 

"The  Mother  and  the  Embryo,"  Parent 
and   Child,  Volume  III,  chapter  3. 

Fourth  Sunday 

"The      Plastic     Age     of      Childhood," 
Parent  and  Child,  Volume  III,  chapter  4. 


Chori^ers  and  Organi^s'  Department 

Joseph  Ballanfyne,  Chairman;  Horace  S.  Ensign,  Geo.  D.  Pyper  and  Edward  P.  Kimball 


"THE  CHILD  VOICE— ITS  CARE 
AND  TREATMENT 

By  Joseph  Ballanfyne. 

The  Girl's  Voice 

The  girl's  voice,  up  to  the  time  of  its 
change  to  a  woman's  voice  (the  age  of 
puberty)  is  similar  to  that  of  the  boy's 
at  the  same  age,  except  the  voice  of  a 
boy  is — according  to  eminent  authorities 
— usually  more  full,  resonant  and  luscious. 

At  the  age  of  puberty  a  physical 
change  takes  place.  The  larynx  becomes 
larger  and  the  vocal  bands  longer  and 
thicker.  With  this  change  a  womanly 
quality  appears  in  the  voice;  it  becomes 
bigger  in  quantity  and  more  mature  in 
quality. 

This  change  from  girlhood  to  woman- 
hood is  seldom  so  radical  as  to  compel 
suspension  of  singing,  though  a  weak- 
ness is  apparent,  and  proper  vocal  adjust- 
ments  are   often   difficult. 

This  change  often  requires  several 
months. 

The  Boy's  Voice 

As  before  suggested,  up  to  the  age  of 
puberty,  the  boy's  voice  has  the  girlish 
quality,  because  the  size  of  the  larynx 
and  the  length  and  breath  of  the  vocal 
bands  are  very  similar.  At  this  age,  how- 
ever, a  very  marked  difference  is  appar- 
ent. The  boy's  larynx  nearly  doubles  in 
size,  the  vocal  bands  become  much  longer 
■ind  thicker  than  the  girl's,  and  we  wit- 
ness the  boy  developing  into  a  man  with 
either  a  tenor  or  bass  voice. 

During  this  very  rapid  and  radical 
change  the  voice  drops  a  perfect  octave 
and  is  often  accompanied  by  a  break  in 
the  voice,  making  it  difficult  to  talk  and 
impossible  to  sing.  Whether  a  boy  de- 
velops a  tenor  or  bass  voice  depends  en- 
tirely upon  the  development  in  length 
and  breath  of  the  vocal  bands,  and  neces- 
sarily the  size  of  the  larynx.  One  should 
consider  that  to  absolutely  complete  this 
change  a  whole  year  should  be  given. 

Care  and  Treatment  of  the  Child  Voice 

Great  care  and  judgment  should  be  ex- 
ercised by  choristers  in  the  treatment  of 
these  tender  voices. 

More  harm,  in  many  cases  permanent, 
is  being  done  today  by  constantly  forc- 
ing the  child's  voice. 


Choristers,  in  their  desire  for  volume 
and  enthusiasm,  constantly  urge  the  chil- 
dren to  sing  louder  and  louder,  with  the 
result  that  the  voice  becomes  fatiguec" 
and  if  persisted  in  will  surely  result  ii 
permanent  impairment  of  the  voice. 

It  has  always  been  a  thing  beyond  m, 
comprehension   why   a   chorister   prefer 
the  harsh,  blatant  quality  of  tone  result 
ing  from  forcing,    to   the   beautiful,   mel- 
low  tone   secured   through   proper   voice 
production. 

Enthusiasm  is  not  dependent  upon 
\olume;  in  fact,  the  sentiment  contained 
in  many  of  our  Sunday  School  songs, 
demands  the   softer  effects  in   singing.  _ 

Why  not,   in   singing  oractice,   experi 
nicnt  in  vocal  effects  by  having  the  dif 
ferent  gradations  of  tone?    You  will  then 
rest  the  voice,  and  establish  a  real  stand 
ard    of    measurement   for    effects.     Very 
often  the  most  impressive  singing  is  that 
done  pianissimo.    However,  it  is  the  con- 
trast in   tone  power   that  our  emotional 
natures    demand,   and    it   should    always 
adapt  the  volume  to  suit  the  song  text. 

Never  insist  upon  the  child!  singing 
louder  than  is  easy  for  him  to  produce 
his  tones;  if  you  do  disastrous  results  will 
follow. 

During  the  change  of  the  voice  an  in- 
difference is  often  manifest,  especially 
with  the  boys,  and  can  you  wonder,  when 
they  have  really  lost  control  of  the  voice. 
.\t  such  time  the  boy  should  be  en- 
couraged to  rest  and  not  compelled  to 
sing.  They  can  be  taught  to  express  in- 
terest in  the  song  by  their  attention  even 
though  they  do  not  sing  a  note. 

We  could  speak  of  registers,  their 
functions  and  their  adaptability  to  certain 
conditions,  but  we  have  no  time  in 
Sunday  School  to  deal  with  these;  neither 
would  it  be  opportune  where  you  have 
such  a  variety  of  voices;  besides  it  re- 
quires expert  training  and  experience  to 
successfully  understand  and  adapt  them. 

We  can  only  urge  care  of  the  child 
voice  by  insisting  upon  such  singing  as 
will  not  fatigue  the  voice  and  this  in  turn 
will  promote  beauty  of  tone,  and  a  satis- 
factory rendition  of  the  hymn. 

In  the  public  schools,  exercises  are 
given — or  should  be — on  the  vowels  best 
suited  in  placing  the  voice.  This  keeps 
before  the  child  the  correct  tone  and  its 
best  way  of  production.  In  Sunday- 
School,  this  would  not  seem  practicable, 
for  two  reasons:  (1)  It  takes  special 
training  and  experience  to  properly  do  it. 
(2)     Only  a   portion  of  the  school   (the 
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children)  could  profitably  be  utilized  in 
its  adaptation. 

Note.  This  subject  should  be  taken  up 
vigorously  in  Union  meeting,  making  it 
the  subject  for  the  next  two  Unions. 
Call  to  your  assistance  men  and  wom- 
en who  are  familiar  with  the  subject. 
Supervisors  of  music  in  public  schools 
who  have  made  a  study  of  the  subject 
WiOuld  gladly  give  their  time.  At  the  sec- 
ond Union  meeting  call  in  new  material 
to  present  and  discuss  the  same  subject. 

We  feel  intensely  the  importance  of 
this  subject,  hence  the  suggestion  of  hav- 
ing   two    sessions    to    discuss    it. 

BOOKS  FOR  ORGANISTS 

[By  Edward  P.  Kimball] 

We  are  frequently  asked  to  furnish  our 
organists  the  names  of  some  good  books 
of  organ  music,  that  will  be  suitable  for 
all  phases  of  Sunday  School  work.  We 
are  now  in  a  position  to  comply  with  this 
request  and  shall  review  one  or  more 
such  collection  each  month;  and  we  sug- 
gest that  each  school  provide  itself  with 
suitable  organ  music  as  a  part  of  the  li- 
brary. These  books  may  be  had  through 
the  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union.  Only 
the  publications  of  standard  publishers 
will  be  recommended  and  we  guarantee 
that  every)  book  reviewed  will  be  fully 
worth  the  price  in  every  way.  , 

,  A  very  popular  collection  is  "Classic 
and  Modern  Gems  for  the  Reed  Organ," 
published  by  Theodore  Presser  Co.,  Phd- 
adelphia.  Price  $1.00.  It  contains  fifty- 
eight  compositions  by  thirty-nine  com- 
posers of  rank.  There  are  six  marches, 
a  funeral  march,  a  wedding  march,  and 
pieces  in  every  mood  conceivable — an 
ideal  book  for  the  Sunday  School  organ- 
ist. The  pieces  are  all  admirably  adapted 
to  the  organ  and  are  technically  with- 
in the  reach  of  anyone  wlio  can  play  our 
songs  in  the  song-book. 

The  Presser  Co.  has  another  collection, 
copyrighted  in  1914,  "Reed  Organ  Play- 
er," by  Walter  Lewis,  price  50  cents. 
It  is  truly  "A  Collection  of  Pieces  for 
all  Occasions."  There  are,  in  this  book, 
thirty-six  selections  by  twenty-five  com- 
posers,  mostly   of   later   date   than   Men- 


delssohn and  Schumann  and  it  is  a  rare 
treasure  of  pieces  adapted  to  the  Reed 
organ.  The  technical  requirements  are 
moderate,  and  it  will  serve  as  a  fine  book 
of  instruction  to  any  student  of  the  organ 
as  the  selections  are  all  carefully  fin- 
gered, though  it  is  not  intended  to  be  a 
school.  We  most  heartily  endorse  this 
book. 

By  far  the  most  valuable  and  exhaus- 
tive, but  at  the  same  time  most  expensive, 
of  the  Presser  publications  for  Reed  or- 
gan, is  a  library  of  three  volumes.  We 
give  its  title  page:  "Laus  Organi,  A  Li- 
brary of  Music  for  the  Reed  Organ,  by 
eminent  composers  of  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica. Arranged  from  'Vox  Organi'  for 
Pipe  Organ,  Compiled  and  Edited  by 
Dudley  Buck.  Arranged  for  thei  Reed 
organ  by  Justus  P.  Weston."  This  col- 
lection Ts  a  world  of  beauty  and  is  by  far 
the  best  that  the  writer  has  found  in 
either  this  country  or  Europe.  The  vol- 
umes average  twenty-five  pieces  each,  and 
the  composers  are  all  pipe-organists  of 
note,  while  the  name  of  Dudley  Buck,  as 
editor,  is  sufficient  to  guarantee  their 
worth.  The  original  "Vox  Organi"  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Organists'  Library  of 
the  Tabernacle  and  are  used  constantly 
in  the  recitals  given  there.  It  was  Dr. 
Buck's  idea  to  provide  church  organists 
wifh  a  library  of  pieces  for  all  occasions, 
devotional  as  well  as  concert,  and  he  suc- 
ceeded wonderfully.  This  work  sells  for 
$1.25  a  volume,   postpaid. 

The  Presser  Co.  publishes  a  small  vol- 
ume entitled  "One  Hundred  Voluntaries 
Preludes  and  Interludes,"'  consisting  of 
short  pieces  for  all  occasions.  It  is  a 
valuable  book,  but  compares  in  no  way 
with  the  ones  reviewed  above.  The  price 
is  fifty  cents,  and  it  is  worth  the  money. 

Other  collections  will  be  reviewed  each 
month  and  we  feel  that  by  this  means  we 
can  make  it  easier  for  our  organists  to 
procure  suitable  music  without  taking 
anv  risks  which  they  run  by  ordering  en- 
tirely unknown  publications.  Any  addi- 
tional or  specific  information  desired  on 
the  above  books  will  cheerfully  be  given 
by  this  committee. 

Organists  should  make  an  effort  to 
have  some  of  these  books  in  the  library. 


It  is  a  fine  thing  that  God  makes  work  His  gift  and  not 
money  and  not  fame,  nor  this  thing  nor  that  thing,  but  just  living 
wortc,  and  that  every  day  He  gives  to  each  of  us  a  work  for 
that  day  and  offers  to  us  the  joy  of  conceiving  it  as  a  personal 
partnership  with  Himself. — R.  E.  Speer. 
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Second  Year— Lives  of  the  Apos- 
tles 

[By   Edward   H.   Anderson] 

Lesson  31.     St.  Paul's  Third  Missionary 
Journey 

The    Ministry   of    Apollos.       "I     have 

planted,  Apollos  watered;  but  God  gave 
the  increase,"  were  the  words  of  Paul  to 
the  Corinthians  (1  Cor.  3:6),  in  his  argu- 
ments on  unity.  He  refuted  the  appar- 
ent notion  which  some  had  fallen  into 
in  Corinth  that  he,  Cephas,  and  Apollos 
were  at  variance  in  their  teachings,  and 
that  they  were  mere  rival  founders  of 
sects.  It  is  true,  divisions  concerning 
the  manner  in  which  the  gospel  was  pre- 
sented by  each  had  arisen  among  the 
Christians  in  Corinth  (1  Cor.  1;12;  3:5), 
the  names  of  Paul,  Apollos,  as  well  as 
Peter,  being  used  as  those  of  party  lead- 
ers. But  it  is  not  likely  that  there  was 
any  personal  disagreement  between  Paul 
and  Apollos  (2  Cor.  3:1;  1  Cor.  16:12),  as 
there  was  about  this  time,  in  Antioch, 
between    Paul    and    Peter    (Gal.   2:11-14). 

Who  then  was  Apollos?  The  record 
declares  him,  to  have  been  an  Alexan- 
drian Jew,  an  eloquent  man,  and  mighty 
in  the  Scriptures — that  is,  well  versed  in 
the  Greek  Old  Testament,  for  it  should 
be  remembered  the  New  Testament  was 
not  then  e.xtant.  He  came  to  Ephesus 
in  the  summer  of  about  54  A.  D.  while 
Paul  was  on  his  third  missionary  jour- 
ney. Being  instructed  in  the  way  of  the 
Lord,  and  fervent  in  spirit,  "he  spake  and 
taught  diligently  the  things  of  the  Lord, 
knowing  only  the  baptism  of  John"  (Acts 
18:24,  25).  He  spoke  boldly  in  the  syna- 
gogue, and  when  Aquila  and  Priscilla 
heard  him,  they  took  occasion  to  ex- 
pound to  him  more  perfectly  the  way  of 
God  (Acts  18:26). 

They  may  even  have  baptized  him 
later  to  the  baptism  of  Christ,  though 
this  is  not  stated.  He  was  later  com- 
mended by  the  brethren,  to  the  Corin- 
thian Saints,  and  in  his  ministry  at 
Corinth  mightily  convinced  the  Jews  in 
public,  and  showed  by  the  Scriptures 
that  Jesus  was  the   Christ   (Acts   18:28). 

The  work  of  Apollos  shows  how 
widely  the  teachings  and  influence  of 
John  had  been  scattered,  even  outside 
of  Palestine,  and  also  the  spread  ot 
faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  among  men 


who  had  never  come  in  contact  with  the 
apostles. 

While  Apollos, was  at  Corinth,  Paul  ar- 
rived at  Ephesus  on  his  third  journey, 
having  passed  through  the  upper  coasts. 
Here,  strange  to  say,  he  found  certain 
disciples,  about  twelve  in  number,  who, 
like  Apollos,  had  been  baptized  unto 
John's  baptism,  which  did  not  include  the 
baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  perhaps  by 
.Apollos,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  under- 
stood only  the  baptism  of  John. 
Of  these  Paul  asked:  "Have  ye  received 
the  Holy  Ghost  since  ye  believed?"  They 
answered,  "We  have  not  so  much  as 
heard  whether  there  be  any  Holy  Ghost." 
He  asked  them,  "Unto  what  then  were 
ye  baptized?"  And  they  said,  "Unto 
John's  baptism."  It  was  now  that  Paul 
gave    his   famous   answer: 

"John  verily  baptized  with  the  baptism 
of  repentance,  saying  unto  the  people 
that  they  should  believe  on  him  which 
should  come  after  him,  that  is,  on  Christ 
Jesus." 

When  the  converts  heard  this,  they 
were  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus)  in  whom  they  had  faith.  "And 
when  Paul  laid  his  hands  on  them,  the 
Holy  Ghost  came  on  them;  and  they 
spake  with  tongues  and  prophesied" 
(Acts   19:1-7). 

The  incident  is  valuable  in  that  it 
shows  the  conditions  of  entrance  into 
the  Church  of  Christ:  Faith  in  Jesus, 
repentance,  baptism  by  water,  and  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  conferred  through  the  lay- 
ing on  of  hands  by  one  having  authority. 
It  also  shows  that  baptism  by  water 
alone  is  not  complete  without  the  bap- 
tism of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  only  those 
holding  the  higher  priesthood,  or  author- 
ity of  God,  may  perform. 

What  further  labors  Apollos  engaged 
in  are  not  recorded.  The  inference  is 
that  he  continued  a  faithful  worker  to 
the  end.  The  last  mention  of  his  name 
in  the  New  Testament  is  in  Titus  3:13, 
at  which  time  he  was  in  Crete,  or  was 
soon  e.xpected  there.  Jerome  says  he 
later  became  bishop  of  Corinth,  for  which 
statement  there  appears  to  be  no  other 
authority.  Luther  first  suggested  that 
he  was  the  learned  author  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  an  opinion  now  widely 
held  by  commentators,  though  there  is 
no   definite  authority  for  the  belief. 

The  glimpse  we  get  of  the  ministry  of 
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Apollos  suggests  that  in  the  early  ex- 
pansion of  the  Church,  hundreds,  perhaps 
thousands,  of  faithful  workers  in  the 
ranks  must  have  devoted  themselves 
zealously  to  the  cause,  and  perhaps  gone 
through  wonderful  experiences  in  their 
ministry  without  receiving  recognition  at 
all  in  the  preserved  records,  just  as  is 
the  case  in  the  restored  Church  of  Christ 
in  our  day.  Their  reward,  however,  is 
nevertheless  sure  in  the  Kingdom  of 
God. 

Reflection.  Paul's  boldest  enterprises, 
and  his  largest  conquests  for  the  cause, 
were  experienced  in  his  second  mis- 
sionary tour.  In  that  single  march  he 
carried  the  gospel  over  more  than  half 
the  width  of  the  eastern  empire  of  Rome. 
He  placed  this  region,  in  a  measure,  in 
fellowship  with  Jerusalem.  His  successes 
in  this  vast  field,  however,  prepared  for 
him  no  end  of  sorrows.  It  was  probably 
in  the  spring  of  A.  D.  54,  after  having 
spent  some  time  following  his  return 
from  the  second  journey  in  Antioch 
CActs  18:23),  that  he  began  his  third 
journey,  during  which  he  went  over  all 
the  country  of  Galatia  and  Phrygia. 

This  period  of  his  ministry  is  distin- 
guished as  the  period  of  his  struggle  with 
the  Judaistic  reaction  in  the  Church. 
After  his  victory  in  the  council  (.Vets  15) 
he  had  gone  forth  free,  with  an  under- 
standing with  the  "pillars"  of  the  Church 
in  Jerusalem  relating  to  the  freedom 
from  the  law  of  Moses,  including  circum- 
cision. During  the  interval  between  then 
and  his  third  mission,  now  begun,  there 
had  been  a  reaction  on  this  subject.  In 
the  interval  between  his  second  and  third 
journey,  leading  commentators  place  his 
collision  with  St.  Peter  on  the  subject 
at  Antioch  as  related  in  Gal.  2:11-21; 
there  seems  to  have  followed  a  reg- 
ular renewal  of  war  between  the  Juda- 
izers  and  Paul.  The  Judaizers  had  re- 
covered from  their  defeat  at  the  council, 
and  their  contentions  and  controversies 
spread  rapidly  and  raged  bitterly  over 
the  field  of  St.  Paul's  mission,  especially 
in  the  Galatian  and  Corinthian  churches. 
Judaizers  appeared  in  all  parts,  bent  on 
insisting  that  all  Christians  must  sub- 
scribe also  to  the  law  of  Moses.  The 
action  of  Peter  and  Barnabas  at  the  feast 
in  Antioch  had  of  course  aggravated  the 
matter  (Gal.  2:11-21).  Hence  Paul's 
third  mission  gave  him  great  concern  on 
this  subject.  At  Corinth,  also,  he  found 
a  number  of  his  converts  relapsing  into 
heathen  vice.  All  these,  and  many  other 
perplexities,  with  the  care  of  all  the 
churches  (2  Cor.  11:28)  rested  upon  him 
in  this  third  mission,  and  his  time  was 
therefore  largely  employed  in  consolidat- 


ing the  conquest  already  won.  To  this 
end  the  doctrinal  and  apologetic  interests 
predominate  in  his  work  and  writing 
His  great  evangelical  epistles  to  the 
Galatians  and  Corinthians  are  the  out- 
come of  this  time. 

Paul  in  Ephesus.  At  length  reaching 
F.phesus,  and  having  baptized  and  con- 
firmed the  converts  to  the  baptism  of 
John,  he  went  boldly  for  three  months 
into  the  synagogues  disputing  and  per- 
suading the  things  concerning  the  King- 
I'om  of  God  (Acts  19:8).  He  received 
Httle  encouragement,  his  listeners  being 
hardened  and  without  belief  in  his  mes- 
sage: hence,  he  separated  from  them,  or- 
ganized his  disciples  into  a  church,  and 
1  egan  teaching  daily  in  the  school  of  one 
Tyrannus.  perhaps  a  Greek  lecture  hall 
(.\cts  19:9,  10).  In  this  work  he  con- 
tinued for  two  years. 

He  visited  also  from  house  to  house 
during  these  j^ears  among  the  Saints 
(Acts  20:20),  his  whole  stay  in  Ephesus 
lasting  three  years  (Acts  20:31).  About 
the  beginning  of  57  he  proposed  to  leave 
for  Macedonia,  and  sent  Timothy  and 
Erastus,  a  minister,  ahead  of  him  (Acts 
19:21;  see  1  Cor.  4:17;  16:10)  while  he 
still  tarried  till  the  fall  of  57  (Acts  19: 
22),   because   of  the   great  work  in  hand 

1  Cor.  16:8).  This  makes  the  length  of 
his  whole  stay  in  Ephesus  about  three 
years. 

Five  Characteristics  of  Paul's  Ephesian 
Ministry.     1.      Miracles    (Acts    19:11-20; 

2  Cor.  12:12),  designed  especially  to 
ofifset  Ephesian  Magic  and  Sorcery,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  seven  sons  of  Sceva. 

2.  Thoroughness  in  doctrinal  teaching 
(Acts  20:18-21,  26,  27,  31)  brought  about 
because  of  his  experience  of  errors  in  his 
earlier  converts,  and,  as  before  stated, 
through  the  now  known  plans  of  the 
Judaistic  party. 

3.  Widespread  success  in  making  con- 
verts (Acts  19:10)  and  preaching  the 
gospel  by  which  all;  in  Asia  heard  the 
word  of  the  Lord  (Acts  19:26,  27).  His 
ministers  carried  the  message  to  and 
founded  churches  in  many  neighboring 
cities  (Acts  19:22;  20:4;  Col.  4:7;  1  Cor 
16:19;   Col.   1:7;  2:1;  4:13). 

4.  Fierce  opposition,  of  which  the  up- 
roar of  the  silversmiths  was  only  one 
(Acts  19:23-41),  and  perhaps  not  the  most 
serious,  illustration  (1  Cor.  4:9-13;  15:32; 
16:9;  2  Cor.  4:7-10;  6:4,  5). 

5.  The  constant  attention  to  distant 
churches  and  their  difficulties  and  the 
cares  which  pressed  daily  upon  him  (2 
Cor.  11:28).  _ 

"The  details  of  Paul's  life  in  Ephesus 
would  furnish  a  story  of  physical,  intel- 
lectual, and   spiritual   activity,  marvelous 
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for  its  intensity  and  versatility"  (Purves 
"The  Apostolic  Age,"  p.  207:212). 

The  class  should  carefully  study  these 
characteristics  through  the  references 
given. 

Lesson  32.     St.  Paul's  Third  Missionary 
Journey  (Continued) 

Miracles.  As  we  have  seen,  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  Paul's  ministry  in 
Ephesus,  and  on  other  occasions  (Acts 
19:11-20;  28:3-6,  8,  9;  Comp.  Matt.  8:2,3), 
was  the  performance  of  miracles.  In  the 
ministry  in  Ephesus.  God  wrought  special 
miracles  by  the  hands  of  Paul,  and  the 
record  relates  that  even  aprons  and  hand- 
kerchiefs carried  from  his  body  were  suf- 
ficient to  heal  the  afflicted,  and  to  cast 
out  evil  spirits. 

In  this  connection,  we  have  a  similar 
incident  on  record  in  the  history  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints,  at  Nauvoo,  in  1839.  Wonderful 
miracles,!  in  healing  of  the  sick,  were 
wrought  by  Joseph  Smith  the  prophet. 
Unable  to  go  to  attend  all  the  cases  him- 
self, he  gave  Wilford  Woodruff,  after- 
wards President  ofthe  Church,  a  hand- 
kerchief and  told  him  to  wipe  with  it  the 
faces  of  two  children  who  were  very  ill 
and  they  should  be  healed.  He  did  so 
and  the  children  were  healed.  President 
Woodrufif  kept  the  handkerchief,  by  re- 
quest of  the  prophet,  as  a  league  between 
them  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  it  is  yet  a 
sacred  memento  in  the  care  of  President 
Woodruff's  family  to  this  day.  ("Leaves 
from  my  Journal."  Woodruff,  ch.  19; 
"History  of  the  Church,"  Vol.  4,  pp.  4 
and  5,  note.) 

Returning  to  the  narrative  of  Paul. 
There  were  wandering  Jewish  exorcists 
who  practiced  the  magical  arts  and 
sorcery  which  so  widely  prevailed  in  the 
atmosphere  of  Ephesus,  who  tried  their 
magic  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  say- 
ing, "We  adjure  you  by  Jesus  whom  Paul 
preacheth,"  The  seven  sons  of  Sceva,  a 
Jewish  high  priest,  so  tried  to  exorcise, 
but  miserably  failed.  The  evil  spirit  an- 
swered them  and  said:  "Jesus  I  know, 
and  Paul  I  know;  but  who  are  ye?"  Then 
the  man  who  was  beset  by  the  evil  spirit 
leaped  on  them  and  prevailed  against 
them  to  such  an  extent  that  they  were 
compelled  to  flee  out  of  the  house  naked 
and  wounded. 

When  this  became  known  to  the  Jews 
and  the  Greeks  who  dwelt  at  Ephesus, 
they  magnified  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus.  Many  believed,  confessed,  and 
showed  their  deeds,  or  in  other  words 
repented,  who  had  used  magical  arts. 
Many  also  who  had  before  practiced 
these  curious  arts  of  magic  brought  their 


books  together  and  burned  them  before 
the  public,  amounting  in  value  to  about 
$10,000.  "So  mightily  grew  the  word  of 
God   and    prevailed." 

The  incident  shows  that  powerful  mira- 
cles were  wrought  by  the  apostles  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  and  testifies  to  the  force 
of  the  Priesthood  or  authority  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  its  supremacy 
over  all  sorcery  and  magic  whose  reso- 
lute foe  it  has  been  from  the  beginning. 

The  incident  further  emphasizes  the 
absolute  need  of  having  proper  authority 
when  administering  in  the  ordinances  of 
the  gospel.  Paul's  authority  was  heeded, 
even  when  he  could  not  be  present  but 
sent  his  word  and  token  for  the  relief  of 
the  afflicted,  and  for  the  expulsion  of  the 
evil  spirits;  but  those  same  spirits  heeded 
not  even  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  when 
used  by  those  without  authority.  This 
truth  holds  good,  not  only  in  the  healing 
of  the  sick,  but  in  baptism,  confirmation, 
ordination  to  the  priesthood,  and  in  every 
other  ordinance  of  the  gospel.  We  are, 
therefore,  justified  in  the  conclusion  ex- 
pressed in  our  fifth  article  of  faith:  "We 
believe  that  a  man  must  be  called  of  God 
by  prophecy,  and  by  the  laying  on  of 
hands,  by  those  who  are  in  authority,  to 
preach  the  gospel  and  administer  in  the 
ordinances  thereof."  This,  too,  agrees 
with  holy  scripture,  which  bears  testi- 
mony that  no  man  can  arrogate  this  au- 
thority, to  act  in  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
to  himself  (Hebrews  5:1-5;  Ex.  28:1).  He 
must  be  called  directly  of  God  as  \yas 
Aaron;  or,  by  revelation  and  inspiration 
of  those  who  have  already  received  di- 
vine authority  from  this  source, — which 
is  the  same  as  being  called  of  God.  The 
Lord  recognizes  authority  thus  received 
but  where  men  take  it  upon  themselves 
to  act  without  authority  in  the  name  of 
God,  every  recorded  instance  has  result- 
ed in  a  manifestation  of  the  displeasure 
of  God.  (See  discussion  in  "The  Gos- 
pel," Roberts,  chapter  30;  "Jesus  the 
Christ,"  Talmage,  pp.  362,  368,  note  7; 
Doc.  and  Cov.  68  and  107.) 

Business.  Evidently  business  had  its 
bearing  upon  the  Ephesians,  even  as  it 
has  upon  the  communities  of  our  day. 
While  Paul  was  in  Ephesus,  where  he  so 
untiringly  preached  the  true  and  the  liv- 
ing God,  his  doctrine  came  in  contact 
with  the  silversmiths  who  made  silver 
shrines  for  Diana,  the  idol  of  the  Ephe- 
sians, and  sold  them  to  her  worshipers, 
"which  brought  no  small  gain  unto  the 
craftsmen."  It  was  a  remunerative  busi- 
ness. Demetrius,  one  of  these  silver- 
smiths, took  the  lead  and  called  together 
the  workmen  of  like  occupation  to  his. 
He  directed  their  attention  to  the  fact 
that  by  this  craft  they  made  their  money. 
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Not  only  was  Paul  saying  to  the  people 
in  Ephesus  that  gods  made  with  hands 
were  no  gods,  at  all,  but  he  was  preach- 
ing this,  to  them  pernicious  doctrine 
throughout  all  Asia.  And  furthermore, 
he  was  not  only  spoiling  their  trade,  but 
was  despising  the  great  Diana  and  de- 
stroying her  magnificence  "whom  all 
Asia  and  the  world  worshipeth."  The 
workmen  were  aroused  to  anger,  and 
cried  out,  having  their  income  and  job 
as  a  basis  for  their  enthusiasm:  "Great 
is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians."  The  whole 
city  was  filled  wtih  confusion  from  this 
agitation.  Two  of  Paul's  companions  in 
travel.  Gains  and  Aristarchus.  were  ar- 
rested and  rushed  into  the  theatre,  and 
great  crowds  followed  in  the  excitement, 
most  of  the  people,  as  is  generally  the 
case  in  the  excitement  of  a  public  uproar 
or  mob,  not  knowing  what  they  were 
come  together  for,  and  each  one  only 
adding  to  the  general  confusion.  Paul 
wanted  to  join  in  the  demonstration  and 
defend  his  companions,  but  some  of  his 
friends  wisely  persuaded  him  to  keep 
away.  The  Jews  put  forward  .'Mexander, 
perhaps  a  Jewish  coppersmith  (2  Tim. 
4:14),  who  tried  to  get  the  attention  of 
the  mob,  but  when  they  saw  that  he  was 
a  Jew  they  would  not  hear  him.  but  cried 
only  the  louder  for  two  hours,  "Great  is 
Diana  of  the  Ephesians." 

No  telling  how  long  the  tumult  might 
have  lasted,  if  the  townclerk  had  not  as- 
sured them  that  there  was  present  no  one 
but  knew  that  the  Ephesians  were  wor- 
shipers of  Diana  and  the  image  which 
fell  down  from  Jupiter.  .A.s  this  could 
not  be  denied,  he  called  on  them  to  be 
quiet,  for  Gauis,  .Aristarchus,  or  Paul, 
were  not  robbers  of  churches,  nor  yet 
blasphemers.  If  Demetrius  had  anything 
against  them,  he  had  recourse  to  the  law 
and  their  business  troubles  could  be  de- 
termined in  a  lawful  assembly,  and  not 
by  a  mob  in  a  tumult.  There  was  danger 
that  for  this  day's  uproar,  the  govern- 
ment might  call  them  in  question.  The 
clerk  then  dismissed  the  assemblv  (Acts 
19:23-41). 

It  need  only  be  suggested  that  tumults 
of  a  similar  nature  have  frequently  been 
experienced  in  the  ministry  of  the  elders 
of  the  Latter-day  Saints,  in  modern  days, 
who  also  declare  a  visit  of  Christ  to  the 
earth  and  the  restoration  of  the  gospel 
to  the  Prophet  loseph  Smith.  They  have 
been  persecuted  for  cause  quite  as  insig- 
nificant and  unjust. 

Paul  at  Troas.  The  tumult  of  the  pop- 
ulace, caused  by  the  complaint  of  the  sil- 
versmiths, hastened  Paul's  departure 
from  Ephesus.  But  he  had  done  a  re- 
markable work  during  his  long  stay 
there,  for  Ephesus,  which  was  afterwards 


the  home  of  the  apostle  John,  became  the 
most  powerful  center  of  Christianity  in 
the  later  apostolic  times.  Going  from 
Ephesus  into  IVIacedonia  he  went  over 
the  ground  of  his  former  visit,  giving  to 
the  churches  much  counsel  and  exhorta- 
tion; he  then  came  into  Greece  and  re- 
mained in  Corinth  for  a  period  of  three 
months.  Here  his  enemies  lay  in  wait 
for  him,  and  he  decided  to  return  through 
Macedonia  instead  of  going  direct  to 
Jerusalem,  or  Antioch  in  Syria,  as  he 
liad  before  contemplated.  His  associates, 
of  whom  there  was  quite  a  party  (Acts 
20:4),  went  ahead  of  Paul  to  Troas.  Luke 
went  with  Paul  by  way  of  Philippi,  and 
tlicy  probably  visited  the  several  churches 
on  their  way  (Acts  20:5,  6).  Luke  de- 
scrilies  the  journey  minutely  (Acts  20:7 
to  21:16).  Reaching  Troas,  Paul  and 
Luke  remained  with  the  other  members 
of  iheir  missionary  party  for  seven  days. 

One  incident  that  Happened  here  is 
noteworthy.  It  shows  that  the  first  day 
of  the  week,  the  day  of  the  Lord's  resur- 
rection, (our  Sabbath)  had  now  super- 
ceded the  Jewish  Sabbath,  and  was  be- 
ginning to  be  observed  by  the  Christian 
churches,  for  we  are  informed  that  on  the 
first  day  of  the  week  the  disciples  came 
together  to  partake  of  the  sacrament. 

On  this  occasion,  also,  Paul,  being 
ready  to  depart  on  the  morrow  to  Mile- 
tus, preached  long  to  them,  his  exhorta- 
tions continuing  until  the  early  morn. 
He  was  filled  with  anxious  zeal  for  the 
welfare  of  those  who  were  to  be  left  be- 
hind, and  evidently  did  not  heed  the 
passing  of  the  time.  About  midnight  a 
young  man  named  Eutychus  fell  asleep, 
perhaps  owing  to  the  heat  of  the  many 
lamps,  as  he  sat  at  the  window,  and,  fall- 
ing to  the  ground  from  the  third  story 
was  taken  up  dead.  Paul  in  the  midst  of 
tlic  following  excitement  went  down  and 
cmliraced  him,  and  bade  the  congrega- 
tion not  trouble  themselves,  for  his  life 
was  in  him.  Then  Paul  went  upstairs, 
broke  bread,  and  continued  talking  until 
the  morning.  As  he  departed,  at  the 
break  of  day,  the  people  were  not  a  little 
comforted  to  have  the  young  man 
brought  to  them  alive  (Acts  20:7-12). 
Pari,  by  the  power  of  the  Priesthood 
of  the  Master,  had  raised  Eutychus,  even 
as  Peter  at  Joppa,  by  the  same  authority 
and  power,  had  commanded  Tabitha  to 
arise  from  the  dead. 

From  Troas  to  Miletus.  Paul  was  now 
on  Iiis  final  journey  to  Jerusalem.  It  was 
in  the  spring  of  A.  D.  58.  He  was  anx- 
ious to  be  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
apostles  by  Pentecost,  owing  perhaps  to 
the  fact  that  it  was  the  feast  when  free 
will  offerings  were  made  by  the  Jews, 
hence   determined   to   sail    past   Ephesus. 
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Coming  to  Miletus,  some  36  miles  south 
of  Ephesus,  on  the  way  the  vessel  was 
delayed.  Paul  felt  it  unsafe  in  the  mean- 
time to  return  to  Ephesus,  as  it  was  not 
known  when  the  vessel  might  sail,  so  he 
sent  word  of  his  presence  to  the  elders 
asking  them  to  come  and  call  upon  him 

Paul's  Speech  to  the  Elders  of  Ephe- 
sus. When  they  came  to  him,  he  deliv- 
ered to  them,  doubtless  in  some  retired 
spot  on  the  seashore,  his|  affectionate 
farewell  address  (Acts  20:17-38).  It  was 
intensified  by  deep  emotion,  and  charac- 
terized by  grave  earnestness,  in  which 
he  declared  that  he  was  free  from  the 
blood  of  all  men,  for  he  had  n,ot  shunned 
to  declare  to  them  all  the  counsel  of 
God.  He  cautioned  the  elders,  to  take 
heed  that  they  "feed  the  Church  of  God 
which  He  hath  purchased  with  His  own 
blood."  Then  he  gave  them  the  sad  but 
prophetic  shadow  of  the  coming  apos- 
tasy: "For  I  know  this,  that  after  my 
departing,  shall  grievous  wolves  enter 
in  among*  you,  not  sparing  the  flock. 
Also  of  your  own  selves  shall  men  arise, 
speaking  perverse  things,  to  draw  away 
disciples  after  them."  He  commended 
them  to  God,  told  them  how  in  the  years 
he  had  been  with  them,  he  had  never 
coveted  any  man's  silver  or  gold,  but  that 
with  his  own  hands  he  had  ministered  to 
his  necessities,  taught  them  to  support 
the  weak,  and  impressed  upon  them  the 
words  of  the  Lord  Jesus:  "It  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive."  He  told 
them  furthermore  that  he  went  bound  in 
spirit  to  Jerusalem,  not  knowing  what 
should  befall,  save  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
witnessed  that  bonds  and  afflictions 
awaited  him.  He  also  declared  that  they 
should  see  his  face  no  more.  When  he 
finished,  he  kneeled  and  prayed  with 
t+iem,  and  they  all  wept,  fell  upon  his 
neck,  and  kissed  him,  sorrowing  most 
for  the  words  he  had  spoken  that  they 
should  see  his  face  no  more. 

The  Gospel  Doctrine  of  Giving.  Evi- 
dently one  of  the  motives  which  actuated 
Paul  in  going  to  Jerusalem  at  this  time 
was  his  great  affection  and  solic- 
itude for  the  Jews,  (Rom.  9:1-15)  and 
his  hope  that  the  gifts  of  the  Gentile 
churches  might  .open  the  hearts  of  the 
law-bound  believers  in  Jerusalem  to  the 
grace  of  God,  concerning  the  Gentiles. 
To  this  end  he  had  ordered  collections 
from  the  Gentile  churches  for  the  needy 
and  persecuted  Jewish  Saints  in  Jerusa- 
lem, on  this  his  third  journey,  which  he 
hoped  would  unite  the  Jewish'  and  Gen- 
tile Christians,  and  counteract  the  Juda- 
istic  propaganda,  so  zealously  carried  on 
by  certain  parties,  and  which  had  given 
him  so  much  anxiety  during  this  journey. 
He  thought  that  this  willingness  to  help 


would  exhibit  the  true  grace  of  God  to 
the  mother  Church,  by  the  daughter 
churches  among  the  heathen;  and  hence 
we  find  that  he  attached  great  importance 
to  these  colections  for  the  Saints  in  Jeru- 
salem, in  his  epistles  (1  Cor.  16:1-4;  2 
Cor.  8  and  9;   Gal.  2:10:  6:6-10). 

The  Christian  doctrine  of  giving,  as  a 
test  of  sincerity  and  love,  with  its  re- 
wards, is  thus  summed  up  by  Paul,  as  an 
example  for  all  time  to  the  Church  of 
Christ  (2  Cor.  8  and  9);  Giving  is  a  vol- 
rntary  act  (2  Cor.  8:8-12;  9:1,  2,  5,  7); 
the  privilege  is  universal,  belonging  to 
rich  and  poor  alike,  according  to  ability 
(8:1-3,  12-15;  comp.  1  Cor.  16:1,  2);  and 
it  is  to  be  in  proportion  to  income  (8:12- 
14).  These  truths  were  also  beautifully 
taught  by  Alma,  and  the  principle  prac- 
ticed by  the  first  Saints  upon  the  Amer- 
ican continent,  in  the  forest,  near  the 
waters  of  Mormon  (Book  of  Mormon, 
Mosiah   18:27-30). 

The  rewards  of  giving  are  joy  (2  Cor. 
8:2);  increased  ability  to  give  (9:7-11); 
increased  thankfulness  to  God  (9:11), 
and  the  glorification  of  the  gospel  and  of 
God  (9:13,  14). 

In  addition  to  the  law  of  tithing,  which 
is  the  perfect  law  of  proportion,  the  Lat- 
ter-day Saints  are  enjoined  to  give  the 
food  that  they  would  eat  on  the  first 
Sunday  of  each  month  for  the  benefit  and 
blessing  of  the  poor. 

Lesson  33.     Paul  Journeys  to  Jerusalem 

Close  of  Paul's  Third  Missionary  Jour- 
ney. Having  thus  said  his  farewell  at 
Miletus  to  the  elders  of  Ephesus  (Acts 
20:17-38),  Paul  and  his  company  came 
straight  to  Cos.  This  was  a  little  island 
located  off  the  coast  of  Caria  and  which 
was  famous  for  its  rich  and  comfortable 
country  life.  Its  people  also  are  said 
to  have  been  noted  for  their  beauty  and 
character.  It  was  the  center  of  one  of 
the  oldest  and  greatest  medical  schools 
in  Greece — the  famous  temple  of  Aescu- 
lapius. 

On  the  day  following,  they  landed  at 
the  brilliant  Grecian  city  of  Rhodes, 
founded  in  B.  C.  408,  and  located  about 
twelve  miles  from  the  mainland  on  the 
extreme  northeastern  point  of  the  forty 
by  twenty  mile  island  of  Rhodes.  It  was 
here  that  the  famous  colossus,  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  ancient  world,  a  statue  of 
the  sun-god,  was  erected.  In  Paul's  day 
it  was  a  splendid  city,  enjoying  fine  har- 
l^ors  and  commanding  the  eastern  Med- 
iterranean trade.  Its  harbors  are  now 
choked  with  sand,  and  its  commerce  is 
scarcely  worthy  of  mention. 

The  company  then  went  to  Patara,  a 
city    closely    connected    with    the    cultus 
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and  the  oracle  of  the  Greek  god,  Apollo; 
also  one  of  the  cities  forming  a  link  in 
the  chain  of  coasting  trade  cities,  which 
had  been  maintained  a  thousand  years  or 
more  before  the  advent  of  our  Savior  and 
which,  in  the  centuries  immediately  be- 
fore and  after  Him,  attained  vast  propor- 
tions. It  was  here  that  Paul  and  his 
company  abandoned  the  ship  in  which 
they  had  so  far  journeyed.  And  here 
they  found  another  vessel  bound  for 
Phenicia,  by  the  direct  sea  voyage.  Upon 
this  they  went  aboard  and  set  forth, 
leaving  Cyprus  on  the  left,  and  sailed 
into  Syria,  landing  in  Tyre,  where  the 
ship  was  to  unload  her  burden  (Acts  21: 
1-3). 

Paul  Forbidden  to  go  to  Jerusalem.  At 
Tyre  the  company  remained  for  seven 
days  visiting  with  members  of  the 
Church.  The  disciples  here  were  told  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  entreat  Paul  not  to  go 
to  Jerusalem  there  to  endanger  his  life; 
and  they  warned  him  of  the  perils  he  was 
facing  (Acts  21:4).  Paul  heeded  not  the 
warning,  but  went  resolutely  forward  on 
his  way.  The  disciples,  men,  women,  and 
children,  went  with  them  to  the  borders 
of  the  city  where  they  all  kneeled  down 
on  the  seashore  and  prayed,  and  then 
bade  the  company  an  affectionate  fare- 
well. At  Ptolemais,  the  old  Canaanitish 
Acco,  and  the  mediaeval  Acre,  the  com- 
pany stopped  one  day.  A  small  band  of 
converts  residing  in  this  place,  were 
saluted  by  the  company,  after  which  they 
departed  and  came  to  Caesarea  where 
they  were  given  entertainment  in  the 
house  of  Philip,  the  evangelist,  one  of  the 
Seven,  the  father  of  the  four  prophetic 
virgins,  and  a  man  whom  Paul,  before  his 
conversion,  had  assisted  in  persecuting 
(Acts  21:5-9). 

Paul  Again  Warned  Not  to  Enter  Jeru- 
salem. At  Caesarea  Paul  and  his  com- 
pany must  have  remained  for  some  time. 
The  record  of  Luke  witnesses  that,  "we 
tarried  there  many  days"  (Acts  21:10). 
It  was  while  here  that  Agabus,  the 
prophet,  of  whom  we  have  heard  before 
(Acts  11:27-30),  came  down  to  them  from 
Judea.  He  took  Paul's  girdle  and  bound 
his  own  hands  and  feet,  and  said,  "Thus 
saith  the  Holy  Ghost,  So  shall  the  Jews 
at  Jerusalem  bind  the  man  who  owneth 
this  girdle,  and  shall  deliver  him  into  the 
hands  of  the  Gentiles"  (-\cts  21:11). 
Then  both  the  local  and  the  traveling 
brethren'  earnestly  again  besought  Paul 
not  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  but  Paul  reso- 
lutely refused  to  be  persuaded  and,  rather 
in  rebuke  to  his  seeminglj-  timid  friends, 
answered,  "What  mean  ve  to  weep  and 
to  break  mine  heart?  for  I  am  ready  not 
to  be  bound  only,  but  also  to  die  at  Teru- 


salem  for  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus" 
(.^cts  21:12,  13).  Then  his  companions, 
seeing  how  he  would  not  be  persuaded 
ceased  their  efforts  in  this  direction  and 
exclaimed,  "The  will  of  the  Lord  he 
done." 

They  now  took  carriages  and,  with  a 
number  of  the  Caesarean  disciples,  ac- 
companied Paul,  some  believed  they 
walked,  to  the  Holy  City.  An  old  disci- 
ple named  Mnason,  a  convert  of  Cyprus, 
was  taken  along,  for  with  him  it  was  be- 
lieved that  Paul  could  lodge  in  Jerusalem 
in  safety.  Thus,  notwithstanding  he  was 
fully  aware  and  had  prophetic  knowledge 
of  the  dangers  which  confronted  him,  the 
apostle  went  bravely  and  with  a  heart 
full  of  love  and  good  will  to  his  destina- 
tion, bearing  to  the  mother  Church  the 
gifts  of  the  Gentile  Christians  (Acts  21: 
14-16).  His  third  missionary  journey 
was  ended. 

In  Jerusalem.  When  they  came  to 
Jerusalem,  they  were  cordially  received 
by  Jaines  and  the  elders,  and  Paul  told 
them  particularly  of  the  wonderful  things 
God  had  wrought  among  the  Gentiles  by 
his  ministry;  but  the  leaders  of  the 
Church  seemed  anxious  about  Paul's  re- 
ception by  the  people  of  the  Church,  be- 
cause of  the  reports  that  had  reached 
them  that  in  his  foreign  missionary  work 
he  had  taught  the  Jews  to  forsake  Moses. 
They  called  his  attention  to  the  thou- 
sands of  believing  Jews  who  were  all 
zealous  of  the  law,  and  then  to  his  teach- 
ings that  Jews  among  the  Gentiles  ought 
not  to  circumcise  their  children,  nor  walk 
after  any  of  the  customs  of  Moses  (Acts 
21:17-21).  They  therefore  proposed  that 
he  shovv,  publicly,  his  respect  for  the  law 
by  paying  the  expenses  and  joining  in 
the  impending  purification  rites  to  be  ob- 
served by  four  men  who  had  taken  a  vow. 
They  thought  then  that  the  criticisms  of 
him  would  amount  to  nothing,  when  it 
was  thus  made  manifest  that  he  himself 
walked  orderly,  and  kept  the  law.  As  for 
the  Gentile  Christians,  nothing  of  the 
kind  would  be  required  of  them.  They 
were  only  to  keep  "from  things  offered 
to  idols,  from  blood,  and  from  strangled, 
and  from  fornication"  (Acts  21:22-2.=i), 
To  this  Paul,  being  always  willing  to  do 
any  reasonable  thing  not  to  offend  his 
brethren  or  the  Saints,  consented  (Acts 
21:26),  and  then  the  difficulties  began. 

His  act  of  conciliation  resulted  in  the 
very  trouble  it  was  intended  ^  avert. 
Certain  Jews  from  Asia  saw  Paul  in  the 
temple,  and  circulated  a  false  story  that 
he  had  brought  Gentiles  in  to  pollute  the 
holy  place.  A  riot  followed,  all  Jerusalem 
was  in  an  uproar.  Paul  was  dragged 
from  the  temple,  and  the  people  would 
have  killed  him,  had  not  the  chief  captain 
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of  the  Roman  band  intervened.  The  cap- 
tahn  ordered  Paul  bound  in  chains,  and 
wished  to  know  who  he  was  and  what  he 
had  done.  Some  cried  one  thing  and 
some  another,  until  the  captain  was  so 
confused  that  he  ordered  Paul  carried 
into  the  castle,  the  multitude  following 
after,  crying,  "Away  with  him"  (Acts  21 : 
27-34).  Once  in  the  castle,  Paul  asked 
that  he  might  speak  to  the  chief  captain 
(of  whom,  by  the  by,  there  were  six  in 
each' legion  of  six  thousand  men).  The 
captain  a!nswered,  "Canst  thou  speak 
Greek?"  He  supposed  Paul  to  be  an 
Egyptian  Jew  who  had  previously  made 
a  sedition  and  escaped  (Acts  21:35-38). 
Then  Paul  told  him  proudly,  "I  am  a  man 
which  am  a  Jew  of  Tarsus,  a  city  in 
Celicia,  a  citizen  of  no  mean  city;  and,  I 
beseech  thee,  suffer  me  to  speak  unto  the 
people."  The  captain  consented,  and 
Paul,  sta'nding  on  the  stairs,  beckoned 
with  his  hands  to  the  crowd.  There  was 
immediately  silence.  Then  Paul  made 
his  famous  speech  of  defense  before  the 
multitude,  in  which  he  told  the  details 
of  his  conversion  and  a  number  of  events 
in  his  ministry  (Acts  9:1-8;  21:38-40;  22: 
1-16). 

The  gathering  seems  to  have  listened 
to  him  in  silence  until  he  uttered  the 
word  "Gentiles"  (Acts  22:21,  22).  Then 
the  riot  broke  out  afresh,  and  the  people 
cried  out:  "Away  with  such  a  fellow 
from  the  earth:  for  it  is  not  fit  that  he 
should  live."  They  cast  off  their  clothes, 
and  excitedly  threw  the  dust  into  the  air. 
The  chief  captain  then  commanded  that 
he  be  brought  into  the  castle  to  be  ex- 
amined by  scourging,  that  he  might  learn 
why  they  cried  so  against  him. 

Paul  a  Roman  Citizen.  While  they 
were  binding  him  with  thongs,  Paul  was 
compelled  to  reveal  his  Roman  citizen- 
ship for  protection,  and  said  to  a  cen- 
turion who  stood  by,  "Is  it  lawful  for  you 
to  scourge  a  man  that  Is  a  Roman,  and 
uncondemned?" 

This  excited  the  centurion,  and  he  went 
and  told  the  chief  captain  what  had  been 
asked  of  him,  and  told  him  to  beware, 
"For  this  man  is  a  Roman." 

The  chief  captain,  upon  asking  Paul 
about  it.  was  assured  «jf  the  fact,  then 
he  said  to  Paul,  "With  a  great  sum  ob- 
tained   I    this   freedom." 

Paul  answered,  "But  I  was  free  born," 
meaning  he  was  a  Roman  born  son  of  a 
father  who  had  obtained  citizenship. 

The  examiners  straightway  departed, 
and  the  chief  captain  was  sorely  afraid 
because  he  had  bound  a  Roman  (Acts 
22:23-29). 


Fourth  Year— Jesus  the   Christ 

LESSONS  FOR  NOVEMBER 

531  James  E.  Tatmage 
Lesson  42.     Part  of  Chapter  37 

(For  First   Sunday  in   November) 

1.  Give  in  detail  the  first  recognition 
of  the  resurrected  Lord  by  a  mortal  per- 
son. 

2.  Describe  the  visit  of  Peter  and  John 
to  the  empty  sepulchre. 

3.  How  do  you  explain  the  fact  that 
the  risen  Lord  forbade  Mary  Magdalene 
to  touch  Him,  and  soon  after  allowed  the 
adoring  women  to  take  hold  of  His  feet? 

4.  Explain  the  hesitancy  of  some  of 
the  apostles,  on  the  resurrection  day,  to 
accept  or  believe  the  fact  of  the  Lord's 
literal  and  bodily  resurrection. 

5.  Detail  the  "Priestly  conspiracy  of 
falsehood"  in  connection  with  the  Lord's 
resurrection. 

6.  Discuss  the  Lord's  walk  and  tallc 
with  the  two  devoted  disciples  on  the 
road  to  Emmaus.  Also  their  recognition 
of  Him  as  the  same  Person  they  had 
known  as  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

7.  Give  the  scriptural  account  of  the 
Lord's  visitation  in  person  to  the  Eleven 
and  other  disciples  during  the  evening 
of  Resurrection  on  Sunday.  What  sig- 
nificance do  you  find  in  the  fact  that  Fie 
ate  in  their  presence? 

Lesson  43.     Part  of  Chapter  37 

(For  Second  Sunday  in  November) 

1.  Discuss  the  topic  treated  in  the  text 
'ook  under  the  heading  "Doubting 
Thomas." 

2.  Give  in  detail  the  account  of  the 
Lord's  appearing  to  some  of  the  apostles 
at  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

3.  Discuss  the  converse  of  the  Lord 
with  Peter  on  this  occasion. 

4.  Consider  the  desire  of  John  to  re- 
main in  the  flesh  'until  the  Lord's  second 
advent.  Give  scriptural  evidence  that 
this  desire  was  granted. 

5.  Cite  other  manifestations  of  the 
risen  Lord  in  Galilee. 

6.  Consider  in  detail  the  final  commis- 
sion of  the  risen  Christ  to  the  apostles. 

7.  Give  an  account  of  the  Lord's  ascen- 
sion from  Olivet.  Discuss  the  assuring 
promise'of  the  angels  as  to  the  certainty 
of  the  physical  return  of  Jesus  Christ  to 
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earth.    (Consider  carefully  the  notes  fol- 
lowing  Chapter  37.) 

Lesson   44.     Part  of   Chapter  38 

(For  Third  Sunday  in   November) 

1.  Relate  in  detail  the  call  and  ordina- 
tion of  Matthias  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the 
Council  of  the  Twelve  Apostles.  What 
inferences  do  you  draw  from  this  occur 
rence  as  to  the  authoritative  status  or 
the  Twelve  after  the   Lord's  departure? 

2.  Consider  in  detail  the  scriptural  ac- 
cornt  of  the  bestowal  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
at  Pentecost.  And  the  immediate  re- 
sults following.  What  was  the  Feast  of 
Pentecost? 

3.  Summarize  Peter's  sermon  on  the 
Day  of  Pentecost. 

4.  Discuss  the  rapid  and  phenomenal 
rise  and  growth  ,of  the  Church  in  the 
early  days  of  the  apostolic  ministry. 


Lesson  45.     Part  of  Chapter  38 

(For  Fourth  Sunday  in  November) 

1.  Consider  in  detail  the  topic,  "Steph- 
en the  Martyr." 

2.  Discuss  the  conversion  of  Saul  of 
Tarsus.  Consider  the  man's  early  life — 
his  earnestness;  his  scholarly  attain- 
ments; his  devotion  to  what  he  believed 
to  be  right;  his  prompt  surrender  of  so- 
;ial,  and  possibly  official,  status;  and  his 
devotion  to  the  Church.  Explain  his 
change  of  name  from  Saul  to  Paul.  Give 
r^aul's  summary  of  the  physical  manifes- 
tations  of   the    resurrected    Christ. 

3.  Give  a  summarized  statement  of  the 
manifestations  of  the  glorified  Christ  to 
His  apostle  John.  Discuss  the  close  of 
the  apostolic  ministry  ini  the  Primitive 
Cliurch. 

4.  Consider  with  care  the  notes  fol- 
lowing Chapter  38;  see  especially  Note  7 
added  in   third  edition  of  the  te.\t  book. 


Second  Intermediate  Department 

Harold  G.   Reynolds,   chairman:   Horiicc  H.  Cummings,  J .  Leo  Fairbanks,  ana 

Adam  S.  Bennion 


Second  Year— The  Book  of 
Mormon 

LESSONS  FOR  NOVEMBER 

[Prepared  by  Elder  Harold  G.  Reynolds] 

First  Sunday 

LTniform  Fast  Day  Lesson  (See  Super- 
intendents' Department.) 

Second  Sunday 
Lesson  35 

Pupils'  Text:  "The  Story  of  the  Book 
of  Mormon,"  Chaps.  44  and  45. 

Teacher's  Text:  "Book  of  Mormon," 
II  Nephi,  Chaps.  IS  and  16;  "The 
Story  of  the  Book  of  Mormon,"  Chaps. 
44  and  45. 

Give  a  short  review  of  the  last  lesson, 
and  connect  same  with  today's  lesson. 

^^'hat  do  we  understand  by  the  Mo- 
saic Law?  - ,   J 

How  was  the  law  of  sacrifice  fulfilled 
in   the   coming  of  the   Savior? 

What  were  the  carnal  commandments? 

Review,  briefly,  Christ's  ministry 
among  the  Jews. 

What  people  did  He  nave  reference  to 
when   He   said  to  His  disciples,  in  Jeru- 


salem. "Other  sheep  1  have  which  are 
not  of  this  fold?" 

Who  are  the  ten  Tribes? 

"How  have  Christ's  prophecies  been 
fulfilled,  and  how  are  they  being  fulfilled 
concerning   the    Gentiles? 

Third  Sunday 

Lesson  36 

Pupils'  Text:  "The  Story  of  the  Book 
of  Mormon,"  Chaps.  45  and  46. 

Teacher's  Text:  "Book  of  Mormon,'' 
III  Nephi.  Chaps.  17  and  18:  "The  Story 
of  the  Book  of  Mormon."  Chaps.  45 
and  46. 

1.  The   sick  healed. 

2.  Jesus   blesses   the   children. 

3.  Sacrament    is    administered. 

4.  Apostles  given  power  to  confer  the 
IIolv  Ghost. 

The  people  had  great  faith  in  the 
Savior,  sufficient  for  Him  to  heal  them. 

1.  Relate  some  of  the  mi'racles  per- 
formed by  Christ  among  the  people  in 
Palestine,  and  also  incidents  of  healing 
in  the  Church  since  the  restoration  of  the 
Gospel  in  this  day. 

2.  Picture  the  Savior  blessing  the  chil- 
ilrcn,  and  the  angels  ministering  unto 
them. 

Compare  this  with   Christ  blessing  the 
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children   as   recorded   in    Matt.    19:13-15; 
Mark  10:13-16. 

What  effect  would  such  a  touching 
scene  have  upon  the  parents,  also  the 
children? 

3.  Christ  institutes  the  Sacrament 
among  the  Nephites,  and  gives  them  the 
words  to  be  used  in  blessing  the  bread 
and  wine. 

Read  these  words  and  impress  upon 
the  minds  of  the  pupils  the  sacredness 
of  this  holy  ordinance,  and  what  a  glor- 
ious privilege  it  is  to  partake  of  the  Sac- 
rament. What  are  the  covenants  we 
make  with  the  Lord  when  we  partake 
of  the  Sacrament,  and  what  blessings  are 
we  promised.  How  should  we  live  that 
we  may  be  worthy  to  partake  of  the  Sac- 
rament? 

What  did  the  Children  of  Israel  do 
in  memory  of  the  Christ  to  come? 

Have  the  pupils  memorize  the  words 
of  the  blessings. 

4.  Christ  instructs  the  people  with  re- 
gard to  prayer.     (See  Matt.  6:5-16.) 

How  were  the  Twelve  Apostles  chosen 
by  the  Savior  in  Palestine.  Read  Matt. 
Chap.   10. 

The  Apostles  had  already  been  called 
and  Jesus  bestowed  further  authority  up- 
on them.  Ill  Nephi  19:4  gives  the 
names  of  the  Twelve. 

What  are  the  names  of  the  Apostles 
in  this  dav?  Repeat  the  fifth  Article  of 
Faith. 

Fourth  Sunday 
Lesson  37 

Pupils'  Text:  "The  Story  of  the  Book 
of  Mormon,"  Chaps.  47  and  48. 

Teacher's  Text:  III  Nephi  19  to  30 
and  same  as  pupils'  text. 

1.  Jesus  again   appears. 

2.  The  believers  baptized. 

3.  Those  baptized  receive  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

4.  Christ's  prayer  III  Nephi  19:15-36. 

5.  Sacrament   again   administered. 

6.  Christ's  teachings  concerning  the 
remnant  of  the  house  of  Israel. 

7.  The  sign  of  the  fulfilling  of  the 
promise,  III   Nephi   Chap.  21. 

8.  Miracles  performed  by  the  Savior. 

9.  Name  of  the   Church. 

10.  Special  blessings  desired  by  the 
Twelve. 

The  Twelve  showed  their  faith  and 
earnestness  in  entering  at  once  upon 
their  ministry  to  teach  and  baptize.  A 
sh,ort  review  of  the  necessity  and  mode 
of  baptism  might  be  profitable  at  this 
time. 

Note  that  the  Savior  expresses  His 
thankfulness  to  the  Lord  for  the  faith  of 
the   Nephites.     Emphasize   the   fact  that 


by  the  faith  of  the  Nephites  great  bless- 
ings were  obtained,  and  miracles  per- 
formed. 

No  bread  and  wine  were  brought  when 
the  sacrament  was  administered,  yet  the 
multitude  received  the  emblem.  Draw 
attention  to  Christ  turning  the  water  into 
wine  and  Christ  feeding  the  multitude 
with  loaves  and  fishes. 

What  does  Christ  say  with  regard  to 
tlie  Gentiles,  and  His  promises  to  His 
chosen  people.  How  shall  we  know 
when  these  things  are  to  take  place?  (Ill 
Nephi,  Chap.  21.) 

Jesus  makes  very  clear  the  name  of 
His  Church,  and  He  does  not  recognize 
churches  named  after  men.  See  Doc. 
&  Cov.,  Section  115:4.  Show  how  the 
Church,  in  this  day,  received  its  name. 
What  is  required  of  those  who  take  upon 
them  the  name  of  Christ.  What  covenant 
do  we  make  with  the  Lord  when  we  par- 
take of  the  Sacrament. 

Note  the  desires  of  the  nine  Apostles 
and  of  the  three.  Read  Doc.  &  Cov.,  Sec 
7,  concerning  John,  to  whom  Christ  made 
the  same  promise. 

Fourth  Year— Old  Te^ment 

LESSONS  FOR  NOVEMBER 
Lesson  75.    The  Bible 

The  Bible  is  a  peculiar  book  and  should 
be  read  in  a  manner  different  from  most 
books.  Like  other  books,  it  reveals  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  age  which 
it  portrays.  LTnlike  other  books,  it  gives 
us  very  distinct  ideas  of  God  and  onr 
relations  to  Him.  When  read  earnestly 
and  devoutly,  it  opens  our  hearts  to  re- 
ceive those  divine  impressions  which  it 
is  intended  to  create. 

If  the  Bible  is  valuable  as  literature 
and  as  a  means  of  interpreting  the  best 
writings  of  man,  it  is  doubly  valuable 
as  an  interpreter  of  our  own  conduct  and 
of  our  obligations  to  our  Maker.  It 
awakens  our  conscience  and.  makes  us 
sensitive  to  the  slightest  evils  that  may 
tempt  us  in  life,  and  if  we  would  follow 
its  admonitions,  it  would  make  the  temp- 
tations that  constantly  beset  us  easier 
to  bear. 

This  wonderful  book  has  been  the  bat- 
tleground of  violent  controversies.  Men 
have  given  it  private  interpretations  to 
suit  the  peculiar  positions  in  life  which 
they  occupy  and  have  made  it  the  object 
of  critical  examinations.  While  it  may 
suit  the  dispositions  of  some  to  approach 
it  is  a  critical  spirit,  little  good  will  come 
to    the    student    of    Holy    Writ   who    ap- 
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proaches  it  in  a  controversial  spirit. 
Read  the  Bible,  therefore,  with  an  open 
heart  and  an  open  mind;  accept  it  for 
what  it  teaches,  and  it  will  amply  reward 
}-ou  who  persue  its  pages  with  a  recep- 
tive spirit  and  a  loving  confidence.  It 
helps  one  to  know  oneself  and  enables 
one  to  look  into  one's  own  soul  and  find 
God  there  working  out  the  problems  of 
individual  life  as  He  works  out  the  prob- 
lems of  the  nations. 

Nothing  is  more  helpful  to  the  young 
man  or  the  young  woman  than  the  reso- 
lution, determination  and  confidence  that 
go  hand  in  hand  with  the  knowledge  of 
Holy  Writ.  The  story  of  the  Bible  is 
intended  to  awaken  an  interest  in  the 
book  itself,  to  make  its  pages  more 
comprehensive,  and  to  clear  up  those 
obscure  places  which  often  make  this, 
the  greatest  of  all  books,  different  to 
understand. 

Lesson   76.     Review  of  Genesis  and 
Exodus 

To  give  the  children  a  well  connected 
account  of  the  content  of  the  Bible  story, 
drill  them  on  the  substance  of  lessons  76 
and  77.  Aim  to  show  the  consistency  of 
God's  dealings  with  His  people;  that  He 
is  no  respecter  of  persons,  and  that  He 
can  take  any  amount  of  time  to  bring 
about  His  purposes. 

The  Bible  is  part  of  the  history  and 
literature  of  ancient  Israel  (also  called 
Hebrews  and  Jews)  one  of  the  greatest 
races  of  the  world  in  regard  to  its  his- 
tory and  literature. 

Bible  history  has  only  one  purpose:  to 
proclaim  how  Israel  is  a  chosen  nation, 
having  a  mission  to  represent  God  to  the 
other  nations  of  the  earth.  Thus  while 
their  God  is  the  God  of  the  whole  earth, 
yet  Israel  is  a  ''Covenant  People,"  or 
that  there  is  a  covenant  between  God  and 
the  "Chosen  Nation."  Each  has  a  special 
obligation  toward  the  other.  What  are 
they?     Name  them. 

An  old  English  word  for  "covenant 
is  "testament;"  hence  the  Old  Testament 
is  the  covenant  of  God  with  His  ancient 
people  Israel.  .Mways  bear  in  mind  this 
main  thought  of  God's  chosen  people  and 
their  mission. 

The  first  part  of  this  history  is  called 
Genesis,  that  is  "Origin."  It  describes 
the  formation  of  the  chosen  nation.  They 
had  not  become  a  nation,  but  like  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  a  family,  looked  to  the 
authority  of  fathers  (or  patriarchs)  for 
their  rule. 

We  might  expect  such  a  history  to  be- 
gin with  the  earliest  of  these  patriarchs- 
Abraham.     However,    it    goes     back  to 


earlier  covenants  .  After  relating  the 
creation  of  the  world,  the  history  tells  of 
a  covenant  made  with  Adam  and  Eve. 
The  story  of  the  temptation  in  Eden 
shows  how  this  covenant  was  broken  and 
man  driven  from  the  garden.  The  sin 
thus  commenced  grew  worse,  as  we  see 
by  the  story  of  Cain  and  Abel.  Then 
we  are  told  of  the  flood,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  world  ^rown  wholly  sinful; 
after  this  God  made  another,  covenant 
with  Noah  and  his  descendants.  These 
two  covenants  were  made  with  Adam  and 
Noah  as  the  ancestors  of  all  mankind. 
The  next  story  tells  of  the  call  of  Abra- 
ham to  separate  himself  from  the  rest  of 
men  with  the  promise  that  he  should  be 
the  father  of  (iod's  special  people. 

It  seemed  impossible  for  the  promised 
nation  to  come  into  existence  for  Abram 
and  his  wife  had  no  children.  Much 
prominence  is  given  the  birth  of  Isaac  in 
Abraham's  old  age. 

When  Isaac  was  still  young  he  was 
called  on  to  volunteer  his  life  in  sac- 
rifice at  the  command  of  God.  He  was 
saved  from  death,  however,  and  his  peo- 
ple again  assured  of  his  consecration  to 
a  sacred  purpose. 

As  father  of  a  great  people,  great  care 
was  taken  in  selecting  Isaac's  wife  Re- 
becca. To  them  were  born  two  sons. 
The  strange  story  of  the  younger  receiv- 
ing the  blessing  shows  how  he  supplant- 
ed the  .elder  as  ancestor  of  the  coming 
nation. 

Jacob  had  twelve  sons,  ancestors  of  the 
tribes  of  Israel.  Most  of  the  children  led 
obscure  shepherd  life.  One  of  them, 
Joseph,  was  a  man  of  strong  character 
and  great  power.  After  many  strange 
adventures  he  became  ruler  of  Egypt 
under  Pharaoh.  The  famous  story  of 
Joseph  and  his  brethren  is  the  natural 
close  of  Genesis,  for  it  brings  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  into  Egypt— then  one  of 
the  world's  greatest  empires — and  in  this 
Egypt  the  next  stage  of  their  existence 
was  to  be  passed. 

The  second  portion  of  the  Bible  his- 
tory is  called  The  Exodus;  that  is,  the 
emigration  of  the  Israelites,  from  Egypt 
to  their  promised  land  of  Canaan.  This 
is  also  the  period  in  which  they  ceased  to 
be  merely  a  large  family,  and  were 
formed  into  a  nation,  with  laws  and  in- 
stitutions of  their  own.  Accordingly,  in 
the  Bible  itself  this  period  is  very  hard 
reading,  for  the  history  is  mostly  made 
up  of  laws  and  regulations  and  figures. 
But  there  are  three  famous  stories  be- 
longing to  the  history  of  the  Exodus,  and 
these  throw  a  bright  light  upon  three 
stages  in  the  growth  of  Israel. 
The  first  is  the  story  of  Moses  and  the 
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Plagues  of  Egypt.  Egypt  is  a  land  of 
plentiful  food  and  lazy  life;  the  children 
of  Israel  yielded  to  these  influences,  and 
gradually  lost  their  manliness.  At  last 
they  were  made  slaves  by  the  Egyptians 
and  cruelly  persecuted.  Moses  was  raised 
up  to  deliver  them;  and  in  the  narrative 
of  wonders  which  accompanied  their  es- 
cape from  Egypt,  we  have  a  picture  of 
the  Israelites  as  they  were  before  the  em- 
igration began — a  horde  of  timid  and 
persecuted   slaves. 

The  Bible  narrative  then  tells  of  their 
march  through  the  wilderness;  how  a 
cloud  by  day  and  a  fiery  cloud  by  night 
led  the  way;  how  "manna,"  or  bread  fall- 
ing from  heaven,  fed  them,  and  water 
flowed  from  solid  rock  to  give  them 
drink.  When  Mount  Sinai  was  reached 
we  have  a  second  story:  how  the  Law  of 
the  Ten  Commandments  was  given  amid 
thunder  and  lightning  by  the  voice  of 
God.  This  is  the  beginning  of  the  long 
series  of  laws  and  reguJations  for  the 
government  of  the  people,  made  known 
from  God  through  Moses. 

Then,  at  great  length,  the  Bible  tells  of 
the  wandering  for  forty  years  in  the  wil- 
derness, until  the  generation  of  Israelites 
who  had  been  corrupted  by  life  in  Egypt 
had  died  out,  and  a  new  generation  was 
hardened  by  the  rough  life  of  the  wilder- 
ness, and  ready  to  conquer  the  promised 
land.  With  the  history  itself  are  found 
minute  laws  and  regulations.  Just  before 
the  end  of  the  history,  our  third  story 
comes:  the  famous  story  of  Balaam.  This 
Balaam  was  a  prophet,  brought  by  the 
enemies  of  Israel  to  curse  them:  by  di- 
vine inspiration,  instead  of  a  curse  he 
nttered  blessings.  In  the  words  of 
Balaam's  blessings  we  see  Israel,  no 
longer  slavish  and  timid,  but  a  brave  and 
splendidly  ordered  people,  winning  the 
admiration   of  their  enemies. 

Lesson  77 

In  the  third  period  of  the  Bible  history 
the  emigration  of  the  Israelites  had  come 
to  an  end;  they  entered  the  promised 
land,  and  warred  with  the  wicked  nations 
who  possessed  it.  They  did  not,  however, 
diive  them  out;  but,  when  they  had  con- 
quered enough  land,  settled  down  with 
foes  all  around  them. 

Viewed  in  the  light  of  Israel's  mission 
as  the  chosen  people  of  God  this  period 
is  a  transitional  stage  in  their  history. 
Originally,  Israel  was  unlike  other  na- 
tions in  that  it  had  no  visible  king._  God 
was  the  ruler  of  Israel:  and  His  will  was 
made  known  to  the  people,  at  first  by  the 
fathers,  and  then  by  Moses,  who  is  term- 
ed a  "prophet" — the  word  means  "in- 
terpreter of  God."     But  contact  with  the 


nations  of  Canaan  produced  in  the  Israel- 
ites a  desire  for  visible  kings  to  lead 
them  in  battle.  They  thus  became  a  di- 
vided people:  one  part  longing  for  these 
c'  ternal  kings,  others  standing  for  the 
rrle  of  the  invisible  God.  The  first  of 
these  parties  grew  the  stronger,  and  in 
its  next  period  we  shall  find  that  Israel 
has  a  succession  of  kings. 

In  this  middle  period  the  government 
of  Israel  is  described  by  the  words, 
"Every  man  did  that  which  was  right  in 
his  own  eyes."  This  does  not,  however, 
|irove  that  there  was  no  rule  of  any  kind. 
"Every  man"  must  be  understood  as 
every  head  of  a  family,  or  chief  of  a  vil- 
lage; and  the  meaning  is  that  there  was 
only  local  or  family  authority,  without 
any  form  of  national  government.  But 
from  time  to  time  the  oppression  of  sur- 
rounding foes  forced  common  action  upon 
the  tribes  of  Israel.  At  such  times  there 
arose  the  "Judges,"  who  have  given  their 
name  to  the  period.  This  word  as  used 
in  the  Bible  has  not  its  modern  meaning: 
it  describes  those  who  work  out  some 
act  of  justice  or  deliverance,  often  by 
war  or  violence.  The  Judges  are  thus 
the  "heroes"  of  Israel's  history.  As 
heroes  and  deliverers  these  Judges  were 
obeyed  by  the  whole. nation,  or  large  por- 
tions of  it,  for  a  time;  and  this  temporary 
or  partial  rule  of  the  Judges  was  thus  a 
preparatory  stage  for  the  coming  period 
when  the  whole  nation  was  governed  by 
a  succession  of  regular  kings. 

The  first  leader  of  Israel  at  this  time 
was  Joshua;  he,  however,  is  not  called  a 
judge,  but  was  the  assistant  and  suc- 
cessor of  the  prophet  Moses.  Under 
Joshua  the  people  entered  the  promised 
land  and  made  their  first  conquests.  His 
achievements  are  here  represented  by  the 
story  of  the  crossing  of  the  Jordan  and 
the  capture  of  the  first  city,  Jericho. 

After  a  time  we  find  Israel  oppressed 
by  a  Canaanite  king  whose  chariots  of 
iron  made  him  irresistible  by  a  nation  of 
foot  soldiers.  At  this  crisis  a  woman  rose 
up  to  the  judge.  Deborah  not  only  roused 
the  people  to  resistance,  but,  choosing 
Barak  as  her  comander-in-chief.  herself 
marched  against  Sisera,  and  marvelously 
overthrew  him.  This  incident  has  called 
forth  a  great  poem — the  Song  of  De- 
borah. 

Another  story  commemorates  Gideon 
and  his  wonderful  achievements  against 
the  Midianites,  a  horde  of  wandering 
peoples  whose  countless  numbers  made 
theiii  almost  irresistible.  In  the  general 
history  this  represents  an  important 
point;  for  the  people  invited  the  victori- 
ous Gideon  to  be  their  king:  but  he  was 
true  to  the  principle  that  only  the  Lord 
should  reign  over  Israel. 
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Jephthah,  another  judge,  is  commem- 
orated by  the  strange  story  of  Jephthah's 
vow. 

The  chief  foes  of  Israel  were  the  Phil- 
istines, and  in  the  constant  wars  with 
these  some  great  champions  arose.  One 
of  these  was  Samson,  whose  name  is  fa- 
miliar to  all  time  as  a  hero  of  vast 
strength  and  reckless  valor.  Samson's 
feats  and  his  strange  death  form  a  suc- 
cession of  stories. 

Of  the  judge  Eli  we  only  read  in  his 
old  age.  But  under  him  there  arose 
Samuel,  the  greatest  prophet  since 
Moses,  and  founder  of  a  succession  of 
prophets  in  the  period  that  followed.  The 
favorite  stories  of  Samuel's  birth  and 
boyhood  are  given.  It  is  in  his  time  that 
the  desire  of  the  people  for  a  visible  king 
leached  its  height,  and  Samuel  received 
the  divine  command  to  give  way  to  it. 
Accordingly,  he  anointed  Saul.  But 
though  Saul  himself  reigned,  his  un- 
worthiness  caused  his  family  to  be  re- 
jected from  the  succession  to  the  throne; 
and  Samuel  anointed  David,  the  first  king 
from  whom  Israel  was  to  trace  its  royal 
line.  Saul  resented  this  anointing  of  his 
successor  in  his  lifetime;  and  the  final 
story  of  this  period  relates  the  adven- 
tures of  David  under  the  persecution  of 
Saul,  and  especially  the  friendship  of 
David  with  Saul's  son,  Jonathan.  The 
battle  of  Gilboa  brought  about  the  death 
of  Saul  and  Jonathan,  and  the  accession 
of  David  to  the  throne  of  Israel. 

In  the  fourth  period  of  its  history 
Israel  was  governed  by  visible  kings.  But 
a  portion  of  the  nation  still  stood  for  the 
idea  of  looking  directly  to  the  Lord  for 
the  guidance  of  His  people.  They  were 
represented  by  a  succession  of  prophets, 
OT  interpreters  of  God,  who  were  in- 
spired to  make  objections  when  the  kings 
were  leading  the  people  astray.  Thus  the 
history  of  this  period  took  the  form  of 
a  government  by  kings  and  an  opposi- 
tion, of  prophets. 

The  Bible  history  now  gives,  in  reg- 
ular order,  descriptions  of  the  kings  and 
accounts  of  the  chief  events  of  each 
reign.  Its  most  important  parts,  how- 
ever, are  where  the  mere  narrative  of 
events  is  interrupted  by  the  stories  of 
the  prophets,  as  they  arose  one  after  an- 
other to  take  part  in  Israel's  affairs.  It 
is  chiefly  these  stories  of  the  prophets 
which  are  represented  in  the  present  se- 
lection. 

David  was  the  founder  of  the  Israelite 
monarchy.  He  was  the  first  to  gather 
the  scattered  settlements  of  his  people 
into  a  united  nation.  He  made  the  city 
of  Jerusalem,  which  he  captured  from  the 
Jebusites,   his  metropolis.     Unlike  other 


conquerers  of  history,  he  was  a  poet  and 
musician,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  his 
country's  literature.  He  also  established 
a  ritual  of  worship,  and  collected  the  ma- 
terials for  the  Temple  which  his  suc- 
cessor was  to  build.  David  was  so  much 
"the  man  after  God's  own  heart"  that 
there  was  not  much  room  in  his  reign  for 
piophetic  opposition.  But  one  of  our 
stories  relates  the  great  sin  of  David,  and 
the  prophet  Nathan's  rebuke.  As  one 
consequence'  of  this  sin  David  had  con- 
tinual trouble  in  his  family,  and  a  second 
story  is  devoted  to  the  rebellion  of  Absa- 
lom. 

Solomon  completed  the  Temple  which 
his  father  had  planned;  this  was  the  cen- 
tre of  the  national  religion,  and  one  of 
the  most  wonderful  buildings  of  an- 
tiquity. He  also  extended  the  commerce 
of  Israel  to  distant  parts  of  the  world. 
But,  while  all  this  made  Solomon's  reign 
the  most  splendid  portion  of  Israel's  his- 
tory, it  also  introduced  luxury  and  other 
kinds  of  trouble.  Solomon's  greatest 
personal  distinction  is  the  fact  that  he 
appears  as  the  founder  of  the  philosophy, 
or  as  it  was  called  "wisdom,"  of  the  He- 
brews. One  of  the  stories  in  this  series 
is  connected  with  the  wisdom  of  Solo 
mon. 

Under  Solomon's  son,  Rehoboam,  the 
division  took  place.  Henceforward  there 
were  two  separate  kingdoms.  Only  two 
of  the  twelve  tribes  followed  Rehoboam, 
and  these  made  up  the  kingdom  of  Ju- 
dah;  to  this,  however,  belonged  Jerusa- 
lem and  the  Temple.  The  ten  tribes, 
under  their  leader  Jeroboam,  set  up  the 
northern  kingdom,  usually  called  the 
kingdom  of  Israel,  and  built  the  great 
city  of  Samaria  as  a  rival  to  Jerusalem. 

The  Bible  history  deals  most  fully  with 
the  northern  kingdom  of  Israel,  in  which 
the  chief  struggle  between  kings  and 
prophets  took  place,  .\fter  a  succession 
of  many  kings,  and  several  revolutions, 
there  came  to  the  throne  the  supremely 
wicked  family  of  Omri,  of  which  the  chief 
representative  was  King  Ahab.  He  had 
for  queen  the  infamous  Jezebel,  a  prin- 
cess of  the  great  merchant  city  Zidon; 
in  their  reign  the  worship  of  the  foreign 
god  Baal  was  set  up  in  Israel  in  antag- 
onism with  that  of  Jehovah.  The  crisis 
brought  out  Elijah,  greatest  of  the  proph- 
ets; and  the  Story  of  Elijah  is  here 
given  at  length.  As  Moses  chose  a  suc- 
cessor in  Joshua,  so  Elijah  left  Elisha 
to  carry  on  his  work:  the  Avonder  stories 
of  this  prophet  are  in  part  given  below. 
The  kingdom  of  Israel  became  more  and 
more  corrupt,  until  at  last  it  fell  before 
the  Assayrians,  the  oriental  people  who 
were  at  that  time  overrunning  large  parts 
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of  the  world.  The  ten  tribes  were  car- 
ried away  into  captivity,  and  lost  among 
the  populations  of  the  far  East. 

Meanwhile,  the  kingdom  of  Judah  had 
its  succession  of  rulers,  its  sins,  and  its 
revolutions;  but  taken  as  a  whole  showed 
much  more  fidelity  to  the  worship  of 
God  than  the  sister  kingdom.  Two 
names  stand  out  prominent  from  its  list 
of  kings.  Under  the  pious  Hezekiah 
Judah  was  threatened  by  Assyrian  inva- 
sion, and  Jerusalem  was  besieged  by  the 
armies  of  Sennacherib.  Here  appeared 
the  great  prophet  Isaiah  and  kept  the 
king  and  people  firm  to  their  trust  in 
the  Lord.  The  famous  story  of  the  over- 
throw of  Sennacherib  is  given.  Josiah 
was  no  less  pious  than  Hezekiah.  In  his 
reign  was  suddenly  discovered  the  'Book 
of  the  Law':  what  exactly  this  book 
was  js  not  now  known  but  the  discovery 
led  to  a  religious  revolution.  At  last 
the  corrupted  kingdom  of  Judah  in  its 
turn  was  overthrown  by  another  Eastern 
people  the  Chaldeans;  and  large  part  of 
the  Jews  carried  captive  to  the  Chaldean 
city  of  Babylon. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  period  both  the 
kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel  had  been 
carried  away  into  captivity.  Something 
like  seventy  years  elapsed  before  there 
was  any  sign  of  their  deliverance;  and 
during  this  period  their  Babylonian  con- 
querors were  themselves  conquered  by 
the  Medes  and  Persians.  But  mean- 
while the  history  of  the  Hebrew  people 
is  not  entirely  lost:  certain  stories  pre- 
served in  other  parts  of  Scripture  give  us 
a  glimpse  of  the  exiles  in  their  land  of 
captivity. 

These  stories  of  the  Exile  are 
amongst  the  most  famous  stories  in  all 
literature.  One  group  of  them  has  for 
its  heroes  Daniel  and  three  less  distin- 
guished companions  of  his,  who  were  all 
carried  together  in  Babylon.  This  Baby- 
lon was  the  chief  city  of  the  Chaldeans, 
a  people  distinguished  among  the  nations 
of  antiquity  for  'soothsaying,'  or  the 
power  of  reading  the  future  by  the  stars 
or  other  means.  By  the  aid  of  God 
Daniel  and  his  companions  were  able  to 
surpass  the  Chaldeans  in  their  own  art; 
they  thus  were  raised  to  the  highest  po- 
sitions in  the  empire.  Alike  when  they 
were  lowly  and  when  they  were  exalted, 
all  efforts  to  shake  their  fidelity  to  the 
worship    of    their    fathers'    God    proved 


vain.  Thus  by  the  agency  of  Daniel  and 
his  fellows  the  Chosen  Nation  even  in  its 
captivity  was  enabled  to  continue  its 
mission  of  witnessing  for  God  to  the  na- 
tions. 

As  the  men  of  the  Exile  are  repre- 
sented by  Daniel  and  his  companions,  so 
we  have  a  picture  of  the  women  in  the 
beautiful  Story  of  Esther.  Who  exactly 
is  the  monarch  alluded  to  under  the  name 
Ahasuerus  it  is  difficult  to  determine; 
but  his  empire  is  said  to  consist  of  a 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  provinces, 
with  Jews  scattered  through  them  all. 
Esther  was  a  girl  chosen  for  her  beauty, 
after  the  empire  had  been  searched 
through  and  through,  to  become  the 
queen  of  Ahasuerus.  She  had  not  told 
her  Jewish  birth;  and  her  cousin  Morde- 
cai,  who  had  brought  her  up  from  child- 
hood, remained  amongst  the  humbler 
courtiers  to  watch  over  her  safety.  By 
the  skill  of  this  Mordecai,  and  the  royal 
position  of  Esther,  she  was  enabled, 
though  at  the  risk  of  her  life,  to  avert  a 
dreadful  blow  aimed  at  the  Jews  through- 
out the  empire,  by  which  it  had  been  in- 
tended to  destroy  the  whole  race.  Mor- 
decai became  prime  minister  of  the  em- 
pire, and  the  deliverance  was  celebrated 
by  an  annual  feast  of  the  Jews. 

At  last  came  the  Return  from  Captiv- 
ity. This  was  not  a  single  incident,  but 
a  series  of  migrations,  by  which  succes- 
sive bands  of  exiles  were  permitted  to 
return  to  the  holy  land,  and  set  up  again 
the  worship  of  God.  The  effect  of  the 
Exile  was  to  sift  for  ever  the  earnest 
worshipers  of  God  from  the  Israelites 
who  were  inclined  to  idolatry;  only  the 
former  would  care  to  return  to  Palestine, 
and  the  restored  community  was  not  the 
Hebrew  nation  but  the  Jewish  Church. 
The  chief  names  connected  with  the  Re- 
turn are  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  The  por- 
tion of  Scripture  entitled  The  Chronicles 
was  the  production  of  this  restored  Jew- 
ish Church,  and  contains  the  documents 
throwing  light  upon  the  Return  from 
exile.  One  story  here  given  is  Nehemi- 
ah's  description  of  his  journey  from 
Babylon  and  the  rebuilding  of  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem.  The  account  of  the  Re- 
newal of  the  Covenant,  under  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah,  between  God  and  His  re- 
stored people;  and  the  prayer  in  which 
the  whole  history  of  Israel  is  reviewed. 
— Old  Testament  Stories. 


It  is  not  what  we  possess  or  what  we  seem,  but  what  we  are 
which  brings  to  most  the  greatest  happiness. — W.  Stewart  Roy- 
ston. 
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Stories 

[By  John   W.   Walker.] 
JOB 

"The  patience  of  Jod"  is  a  character- 
istic expression  used  when  we  desire  to 
refer  to  a  certain  virtue  in  an  individual. 
Little  do  we  think  of  the  honor  ,of  such 
a  comparison. 

This  patriarch  whose  home  was  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  Arabian  desert  was 
greatly  loved  of  the  Lord.  He  came  un- 
der the  chastening  hand  of  God,  however, 
in  the  great  affliction  he  went  through; 
but  "Whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chasten- 
eth." 

Job  became  the  possessor  of  great 
riches  in  camels,  sheep  and  cattle  and 
was  greatly  honored  by  all  the  people. 
His  great  riches,  however,  did  not  cause 
his  faith  in  God  to  waver.  He  also  had 
seven  sons  and  three  daughters.  It  was 
his  great  faith  that  led  him  to  exclaim 
after  untold  sorrow  and  trouble  had  come 
to  his  home  "the  Lord  gave  and  the 
Lord  hath  taken  away;  blessed  be  the 
name  of  the  Lord." 

Let  me  tell  you  of  some  of  his  trials. 
There  came  a  messenger  one  day  telling 
him  that  the  oxen  and  animals  were 
plowing  and  feeding  when  a  crowd  of 
Sabeans  fell  upon  the  servants  attend- 
ing them,  killed  them  and  drove  away 
the  animals.  Before  this  servant  had  de- 
livered his  message  another  came  in  and 
said  fire  from  heaven  had  consumed  all 
the  sheep.  Still  another  arrived  with 
the  news  that  the  Chaldeans  had  taken 
all  the  camels  and  slain  the  servants. 

But  most  terrible  of  all  was  the  mes- 
sage brought  by  another  that  a  great 
wind  had  destroyed  the  house  in  which 
were  his  sons  and  they  had  been  killed. 
After  all  this  sad  news  he  fell  to  the 
ground  worshiping  his  God  and  uttered 
the  exclamation  quoted  above — "Blessed 
be  the  name  of  the  Lord." 

Satan,  who  had  been  the  cause  of  all 
this  trouble,  now  desired  to  afflict  Job 
in  person.  He  caused  boils  to  appear 
upon  Job's  body  from  hisj  head  to  his 
feet.  So  badly  was  he  afflicted  and  so 
great  his  grief  that  three  of  his  friends 
spent  days  with  him  in  trying  to  console 
him.  Because  of  his  extreme  affliction 
they  entered  into  no  conversation  with 
him  for  seven   days  and  nights. 

They    expressed    the    thought    to    him 


that  he  must  have  been  guilty  of  gross 
wickedness  in  his  life  or  such  afflictions 
would  not  come  upon  him.  Job  main- 
tained his  innocence,  however,  claiming 
that  the  righteous  do  not  always  escape 
the  chastening  hand  of  the  Lord. 

The  conversation  which  followed  be- 
tween him  and  his  three  friends  and  one 
other  who  joined  them  later,  as  recorded 
in  the  book  of  Job,  is  looked  upon  as 
one  of  the  gems  in  literature.  Make  up 
your  minds  to  read  it  for  yourselves. 

Job  acknowledged  his  weakness  before 
the  Lord  and  in  the  end  had  all  restored 
to  him  in  greater  abundance  than  at  first. 
He  was  also  again  blessed  with  seven 
sons  and  daughters.  The  daughters  were 
fairer  than  any  in  the  land.  After  this 
Job  lived  an  hundred  and  forty  years. 

We  will  not  need  to  fear  men  if  we 
are  living  right  lives,  for  while  they 
might  destroy  our  bodies  they  cannot 
destroy  our  souls.  Rather  fear  him  that 
can  destroy  both  body  and  soul. 

UZZIAH 

There  is  one  sentence  in  the  26th  chap- 
ter of  II  Chronicles  that  tells  us  of  the 
great  lesson  that  King  Uzziah  learned. 
Can  we  also  profit  by  his  experience? 
"As  long  as  he  sought  the  Lord,:  God 
made  him  to  prosper." 

When  only  sixteen  years  old  he  was 
made  king  by  the  people  of!  Judah,  to 
reign  in  Jerusalem.  Following  in  the 
steps  of  his  father  he  did  what  was  right 
in  the  sight  of  God  and  was  made  pros- 
perous. When  he  went  to  war  with  the 
Philistines,  or  the  Arabians,  or  later  when 
he  built  cities  among  those  people,  suc- 
cess attended  his  work.  His  fame  spread 
everywhere  even  into  the  borders  of 
Egypt.  Many  brought  gifts  to  him.  He 
had  towers  erected  at  the  gates  and  cor- 
ners of  Jerusalem  and  fortified  them 
Towers  were  erected  in  the  desert  and 
wells  were  also  dug  for  he  had  many 
cattle  and  great  vineyards. 

In  addition  to  all  of  this  he  had  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  fighting  men  and 
some  of  his  officers  invented  great  fight- 
ing machines  which  were  placed  on  the 
towers.  You  will  learn  from  this  that 
he  became  very  prosperous. 

He  could  not  stand  prosperity  and  in 
the  hei,ght  of  his  success  he  sinned 
against  God.  Even  kings  must  show  re- 
spect when  they  go  into  the  temple  of 
God.  His  great  sin  was  in  entering  the 
temple   and   attempting   to   burn   incense 
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there  when  that  was  the  express  duty  of 
the  priests.  Many  of  the  priests  followed 
him  in  and  plead  with  him  not  to  break 
the  law  of  God  and  to  avoid  showing 
irreverence  for  sacred  things,  but  it  was 
of  no  avail. 

His  anger  was  aroused  and  he  with- 
stood the  priests  but  in  the  midst  of  it 
all  he  was  stricken  with  leprosy  and  fled 
from  the  sacred  house.  This  terrible 
disease  is  incurable. 

Have  you  ever  wondered  whether  the 
Lord  would  be  displeased  with  some  of 
our  actions  in  His  holy  houses? 

Name  some  of  these  houses.  What 
should  be  our  duty  immediately  upon 
entering?  What  do  you  think  of  the 
Sacrament  as  a  sacred  ordinance?  Name 
ways  in  which  reverence   can  be  shown. 

ISAIAH 

Isaiah  was  the  first  of  the  great  He- 
brew prophets,  living  760  B.  C.  Most  of 
his  work  of  warning  the  people  and 
preaching  to  them  took  place  during 
the  reign  of  King  Uzziah  spoken  of  in 
our  last  lesson.  Because  of  the  sublime 
thoughts  and  beautiful  teachings  that  he 
gave  expression  to  he  reached  the  high- 
est ;ank  among  the  prophets.  Very  little 
is  recorded  regarding  his  life,  but  we 
have  a  record  of  many  of  his  beautiful 
tej-chings.  His  prophecies  are  particu- 
larly interesting  because  they  tell  of  so 
many  things  that  were  to  take  place  in 
the  days  in  which  we  live,  although  they 
were  uttered  many  years  before  even  the 
Savior  was  born.  Some  of  them  tell  of 
the  changes  that  are  to  take  place  just 
before  the  Savior  comes  again.  You  will 
be  interested  in  hearing  part  of  them. 

In  the  29th  chapter  there  is  recorded  a 
remarkable  prophecy  regarding  the  com- 
ing forth  of  the  Book  of  Mormon.  All 
of  you  will  remember  how  the  Prophet 
Joseph  received  the  gold  plates  which 
had  been  hidden  in  the  Hill  Cumorah  for 
hundreds  of  years  and  of  the  translation 
of  them  into  the  book  called  the  Book 
of  Mormon. 

During  the  translation  of  them  Martin 
Harris  presented  some  of  the  characters 
to  Prof.  Anthon  of  New  York,  who  told 
him  that  they  were  genuine  and  properly 
translated  and  gave  him  a  paper  certify- 
ing to  that  effect  which  the  professor 
afterwards  destroyed  when  he  learned 
that  they  were  received  from  an  angel, 
because  he  did  not  believe  that  an  angel 
had  come  to  earth  again.  Your  teacher 
will  tell  you  more  of  this  and  you  must 
read  from  the  9th  to  the  19th  verses  and 
have  them  explained  to  you.  The  proph- 
ecy  was   fulfilled,   even   to   the   repeating 


of  exact  words  found  in  the  11th  and  12th 
verses. 

You  must  not  fail  to  read  the  11th 
chapter  of  Isaiah,  for  in  that  Isaiah  tells 
of  the  time  when  the  wolf  shall  dwell 
with  the  lamb  and  the  leopard  shall  lie 
down  with  the  kid.  Read  the  first  nine 
verses,  for  they  tell  of  that  great  time  of 
peace.     Also  Isaiah  65:19-25. 

Have  you  ever  thought  that  man  must 
lead  in  kindness  to  the  wild  animals  if 
we  expect  to  have  them  show  kindness 
to  us?  The  Prophet  Joseph  Smith 
preached  this  doctrine.  If  you  will  read 
in  the  "History  of  the  Church,"  Vol.  2, 
page  71,  of  an  experience  he  and  his 
brethren  of  Zion's  Camp  had  with  some 
rattlesnakes,  you  will  find  that  he  prac- 
ticed  it  also. 

Could  we  study  Prof.  Paul's  book, 
"Farm  Friends  and  Spring  Flowers,"  we 
would  soon  learn  that  many  of  those 
insects  we  think  are  our  enemies  are  our 
friends. 

The  Millennium,  that  time  of  peace^ 
was  what  Isaiah  looked  forward  to  an(J 
urged  all  to  prepare  for.  There  are  other 
of  his  prophecies  that  might  be  consid- 
ered, but  if  you  fully  understand  what 
these  two  mean  to  us  you  will  have  had 
a   very  interesting  lesson. 

Discuss  the  words  of  Prof.  Anthon  and 
their  fulfillment  of  Isaiah's  prophecy._ 

What  do  you  think  of  home  as  being 
the  place  where  peace  should  reign  first? 

Discuss  our  duties  towards  the  ani- 
mals, birds  and  insects  and  the  good  they 
do  for  man. 

Fourth  Year— Lives  of  the  An- 
cient Apostles 

[By   David    O.   McKay] 

Note;  (These  lessons  have  had  to  be 
condensed.  After  studying  the  text,  the 
teacher  should  outline  and  elaborate.) 

PAUL 

Lesson  31.     At  Thessalonica  and  Berea 

Text:     Acts   17:1-15. 

"To  banish,  imprison,  plunder,  starve, 
hang,  and  burn  men  for  religion  is  not 
the  Gospel  of  Christ,  but  the  policy_  of 
the  devil.  Christ  never  used  anything 
that  looked  like  force  but  once,  and  that 
was  to  drive  bad  men  out  of  the  temple, 
not  to  drive   them   in." — Jortin. 

Thessalonica.  After  the  cruel  treat- 
ment Paul  had  received  in  Philippi,  he 
was  not  in  a  condition  to  endure  long 
travel,  and  hardship;  yet  he  and  his  com- 
panions traveled  over  one  hundred  miles 
before  they  reached  Thessalonica. 
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This  city,  the  capital  of  Macedonia,  to- 
wards which  Paul  had  been  directing  his 
course  ever  since  he  left  Troas,  was  an 
important  trading  center.  "Indeed,  in  all 
Greece,"  says  Fouard,  "if  we  except 
Corinth,  there  is  no  harbor  with  a  finer 
situation;  the  anchorage  is  of  the  best; 
the  roadstead  is  as  smooth  as  a  lake, 
while  the  neighboring  valleys  give  access 
to  highways  leading  into  Epirus  and  up- 
per Macedonia." 

How  Named.  At  one  time  the  city  was 
called  Therma;  but  in  the  days  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  it  was  named  Thessa- 
lonica  for  Alexander's  sister,  Thessalon- 
ica,  the  wife  of  one  of  Alexander's  gen- 
erals. 

This  name,  slightly  shortened  clings  to 
the  city  today.  It  is  now  called  Saloniki 
and  is  one  of  the  centers  of  the  great 
war  that  is,  at  the  present  time,  wasting 
all  Europe.  In  importance  it  is  the  sec- 
ond city  in  European  Turkey. 

Tired  and  worn  and  penniless,  Paul 
entered  this  great  city.  Tired  and  worn 
in  body,  but  fresh  and  vigorous  as  ever 
in  spirit,  he  took  immediate  steps  to  give 
to  the  people  the  glorious  message  of  the 
Gospel  of  the  Redeemer. 

The  first  meeting  was  probably  held  in 
"the  synagogue,"  for  Thessalonica  was 
then,  and  has  been  since,  a  strong  Jew- 
ish center. 

For  three  successive  weeks,  Paul  and 
Silas  "reasoned  with  them  out  of  the 
scriptures;  opening  and  alleging  that 
Christ  must  needs  have  suffered  and 
risen  again  from  the  dead;  and  that  this 
same  Jesus,  whom,  he  said,  T  preach 
unto  you,'  is  Christ." 

Nor  was  it  only  in  the  synagogue  that 
these  earnest  missionaries  proclaimed 
their  message,  but  in  the  street  and  in 
the  workshop. 

Laboring  With  His  On  Hands.  Paul 
and  Silas  lodged  with  a  man  named  Ja- 
son, where  Paul  worked  at  the  trade  he 
had  learned  in  Tarsus.  Paul  says  him- 
self that  he  "labored  night  and  day,  that 
he  might  not  be  burdensome  to  any  of 
them"  (I  Thess.  11:9).  Thus  "late  at 
night,  when  the  sun  had  long  set  on  the 
incessant  spiritual  labors  of  the  day,  the 
apostle  might  be  seen  by  lamplight  la- 
boring at  the  rough  haircloth,  'that  he 
might  be  chargeable  to  none.'  " 

We  can  well  imagine  that  he  was  fre- 
quently interrupted  in  this  work  by  men 
and  women  who  would  seek  for  more 
light  on  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  The 
result  was  that  Paul  made  scarcely 
enough  money  to  pay  for  his  food  and 
clothing;  and  if  the  good  saints  in 
Philippi  had  not  sent  him  relief,  he  and 
Silas  would  perhaps  have  been  in  actual 
want. 


Not  many  Jews  believed,  so  Paul  and 
his  companion  turned  to  the  Gentiles, 
many  of  whom  believed,  "of  the  devout 
Greeks  a  great  multitude,  ^nd  of  the 
chief  women  not  a  few." 

The  Storm  Gathers.  But  when  the  un- 
believing Jews  saw  great  numbers  ac- 
cepting this  new  Gospel,  they  became 
very  jealous  and  angry.  They  went 
among  a  low,  ignorant  class  of  the  citi- 
zens, "certain  lewd  fellows  of  the  baser 
sort,"  and  told  them  that  these  Christ- 
ians are  setting  the  whole  world  in  an 
uproar,  and  ought  to  be  driven  out  of  the 
town.  So  they  gathered  a  mob,  and  sur- 
rounded the  house  of  Jason  where  the 
elders  lodged. 

But,  fortunately,  Paul  and  Silas  were 
not  in,  and  could  not  be  found.  Perhaps 
some  friend,  or  it  may  be  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  had  warned  the  Lord's  servants 
not  to  go  home  just  at  that  time. 

Not  finding  the  Elders,  the  mob 
dragged  Jason  and  some  other  brethren 
before   the   rulers  of  the   city  and  said: 

"Those  Christians  that  have  turned  the 
world  upside  down  have  come  hither 
also; 

"Whom  Jason  hath  received;  and  these 
all  do  contrary  to  the  decrees  of  Caesar, 
saying  that  there  is  another  king,  one 
Jesus." 

How  easy  it  is  sometimes  to  prevert 
the  truth  into  a  lie! 

Paul  and  His  Companions  Escape. 
Jason  and  his  friends  had  to  give  "secur- 
ity," (by  which  is  probably  meant  that 
they  had  to  deposit  money  as  assur- 
ance that  they  would  do  nothing  against 
the  government,  after  which  they  were 
permitted  to   go  free). 

But  the  mob  was  still  bitter  against 
Paul  and  Silas  who  were  advised  by  the 
brethern  to  leave  immediately.  This 
they  did  by  night,  traveling  fifty-one 
miles  to  Berea. 

At  Berea.  Persecution  and  suffering 
could  no  more  stop  these  inspired  work- 
ers from  preaching  the  Gospel  than  it 
could  stop  them  from  breathing,  so  as 
soon  as  they  arrived  at  Berea,  "they  went 
into  the  synagogue  of  the  Jews."  The 
Jews  here  were  more  noble  than  those  in 
Thessalonica,  and  would  reason  from  the 
scripture,  which  was  the  Old  Testament, 
kept  in  sacred  rolls  in  the  synagogue.  So 
we  conclude  that  the  Bereans,  not  only 
listened  attentively  to  what  the  mission- 
aries told  them  but  searched  the  scrip- 
tures to  see  if  what  they  said  was  in  har- 
mony with  the  Law.  When  they  found 
that  it  was,  many  believed,  "also  of  hon- 
orable women  who  were  Greeks,  and  of 
men  not  a  few." 
The    Storm    Follows    Them.    As    the 
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Jews  had  gone  once  before  from  Iconium 
to  Lystra,  so  they  came  now  from  Thes- 
salonica  to)  Berea,  "like  hunters  upon 
their  prey,"  and  "stirred  up  the  people:" 

But  the  seeds  of  truth  had  taken  root 
in  the  rich  soil,  and  while  the  storm  of 
persecution  threatened  to  deluge  Paul, 
it  served  only  to  strengthen  and  vitalize 
the  Gospel  field. 

Leaving  Silas  and  Timothy  to  con- 
tinue the  work,  to  bless  and  encourage 
the  saints,  Paul  became  once  more  a 
fugitive  and  was  conducted  by  some  of 
the  brethren  to  the  sea.  From,  some 
point  on  the  coast  he  embarked  for 
Athens. 

Aim:  To  defend  God  and  the  truth 
in  the  face  of  opposition  and  persecu- 
tion is  a  sure  manifestation  of  sincerity 
and  greatness. 

Lesson  32.    At  Athens 

Text:     Acts    17:16-34. 

"Every  one  wishes  to  have  truth  on  his 
side,  but  it  is  not  everyone  that  sincerely 
wishes  to  be  on  the  side  of  truth:" — 
Wheatley. 

"Sometimes  a  noble  failure  serves  the 
world  as  faithfully  as  a  distinguished  suc- 
cess."— Dowden. 

Perhaps  few  if  any  of  the  young  folks 
who  read  these  lessons  have  ever  been 
alone,  even  for  a  short  time,  in  a  strange 
city;  but  it  may  be  that  some  of  your 
fathers  or  brothers  have.  If  so,  you 
may  learn  by  asking  just  Tiow  lonesome 
one  can  feel  when  one  is  in  a  large 
crowd,  in  a  strange  city,  and  out  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  people  around  him.  To 
be 

"Amid  the  crowd,  the  hum,  the  shock  of 

men. 
To  hear,  to  see,  to  feel  and  to  possess. 
And     roam     along     the     world's     tired 

denizen. 
With   none   to  bless  us,  none  whom  we 

can  bless; 
This  is  to  be  alone;  this,  this  is  solitude." 

Such  must  have  been  Paul's  condition 
after  he  said  good-bye  to  his  brethren, 
and  walked  through  the  streets  of  Athens 
alone. 

This  loneliness  impressed  him  so  deep- 
ly that  he  afterwards  wrote  to  the  Thes- 
salonians  that  he  "was  left  in  Athens 
alone"  (I  Thess.  3:1).  He  had  sent  a 
command  back  to  Berea  for  "Silas  and 
Timothy  to  come  to  him  with  all  speed;" 
but  until  they  came,  he  was  the  only 
Christian  in  the  great  pagan  city. 

Statues  and  Deities.  As  Paul  walked 
through    the    streets   of   Athens,   he    saw 


many  statues  and  memorials  built  in  hon- 
or of  men  and  mystical  gods.  Some  of 
these  were  the  statues  of  the  great  men 
of  Athens,  such  as  Solon  the  lawgiver, 
Conon  the  admiral,  Demosthenes  the  or- 
ator." Among  her  deified  heroes  were 
Hercules,  Mercury,  Apollo,  Neptune, 
Jupiter,  Minerva,  and  many  others,  and 
in  one  place,  in  the  center  of  all  these 
was  an  altar  to  the  "Twelve  Gods." 
"There  were  more  statues  in  Athens  than 
in  all  the  rest  of  Greece.  It  has  been 
said  as  almost  a  truth  that  it  was  easier 
to  find  a  god  in  Athens  than  a  man." 
There  were  altars  erected  also  to  Fame, 
to  Modesty,  to  Energy,  to  Persuasion, 
and  to  Pity,  and  Paul  saw  one  inscrip- 
tion, 

"To  the  Unknown  God." 

In  the  Market  Place.  In  the  city  was 
a  common  meeting  place  called  the 
Agora.  Here  the  Athenians  gathered  to 
talk  about  and  discuss  the  questions  of 
the  day.  Idlers  and  professed  philoso- 
phers mingled  together  eager  to  hear 
anything  new.  While  Paul  was  waiting 
for  his  companions,  he  visited  this  gath- 
ering place  daily,  and  conversed  with 
those  whom  he  met.  From  him  the 
crowd  heard,  for  the  first  time,  about 
"Jesus   and  the   Resurrection." 

He  also  attended  the  service  iu  the 
synagogue,  and  disputed  with  the  Jews. 

So  Paul,  though  lonely  and  discour- 
aged, and  perhaps  gloomy  because  of  the 
ignorance  and  wickedness  he  saw  around 
him,  yet  "began  to  stir  the  city  because 
of  the  message  he  announced.  The 
Athenians  and  strangers,  too,  began  to 
get  curious;  for  some  of  them,  Luke  tells 
us,  "spent  their  time  in  nothing  else,  but 
either  to  tell,  or  to  hear  some  new  thing." 

Then  certain,  philosophers  began  to 
hear  about  him,  and  took  notice  of  hhn. 
Some  said, 

"What  will  this^base  fellow  say?" 

And  others, 

"He  seemeth  to  be  a  setter  forth  of 
strange  gods;  because  he  preacheth  unto 
them  Jesus  and  the  resurrection." 

Mar's  Hill.  On  the  top  of  the  hill  of 
Areopagus  was  a  platform  which  was 
reached  by  a  flight  of  stone  steps  leading 
immediately  from  the  Agora.  On  this 
had  sat  the  leading  judges  who  had,  for 
time  immemorial,  decided  important 
questions  of  religion,  or  passed  sentence 
on  the  greatest  criminals.  Because 
Mars  was  supposed  to  have  had  his  trial 
there,  it  was  called  "Mars  Hill:"  On  the 
brow  of  this  hill  was  built  the  temple  of 
Mars. 

To  this  important  and  memorable  spot, 
the  philosophers  led  the  Apostle,  saying, 

"May  we  know  what  this  new  doctrine 
whereof    thou    speakest    is?      For    thou 
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bringest  certain  strange  things  to  our 
ears;  we  would  Icnow,  therefore,  wliat 
tliese  things  mean." 

Paul  accepted  the  invitation,  and  de- 
livered one  of  the  most  memorable  ad- 
dresses in  the  world.  You  will  notice, 
however,  that  he  does  not  even  mention 
the  name  of  Christ,  but  tries  to  influ- 
ence his  hearers  by  leading  them  from 
what  they  were  interested  in  to  what  he 
wanted  them  to  be  interested  in.  (Read 
and  explain  sermon  Acts  17:22-31.) 

As  soon  as  Paul  mentioned  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead,  he  was  interrupted. 
Some  broke  out  into  laughter  and  made 
light  of  his  remark.  Others  were  more 
courteous,  and  said  as  they  withdrew 
from  him,  "We  will  hear  thee  again  on 
this  matter." 

Paul  must  have  felt  almost  crushed 
with  the  thought  that  his  sermon  had 
been  an  utter  failure:  but  he  had  done 
his  duty,  and  the  seeds  of  truth  had  been 
sown.  They  bore  fruit  in  the  conversion 
of  Dionysius,  a  member  of  the  court  of 
the  Areopagus,  and  of  a  woman  whose 
name  was'  Damaris,  and  "others  with 
them." 

After  remainig  a  short  time,  "he  left 
Athens  as  he  had  lived  in  it,  a  despised 
and  lonely  man."  Yet  that  short  visit, 
and  that  interrupted  speech,  character- 
ized as  both  were  by  a  sincere  desire  to 
call  the  erring  and  wicked  to  repentance, 
have  made  Paul  more  famous  than  any 
of  the  philosophers,  so  wise  in  their  own 
conceit,  who  mocked  and  spurned    him. 

Aim:  False  ideas  and  vague  philoso- 
phies blind  men's  minds  to  the  truth. 

The   Gospel  is  the  true  philosophy. 

Lesson  33.    At  the  close  of  the  Second 
Mission 

"Life  has  no  blessing  like  a  prudent 
friend." — Euripides. 

"The  only  way  to  have  a  friend  is  to  be 
one." — Emerson. 

Alone  in  Corinth.  It  is  probable  th-\t 
Timothy  joined  Paul  in  Athens;  but  if 
so.  he  returned  immediately  to  the 
churches  in  Madedonia.  Thus  it  was 
that  Paul  sailed  from  Athens  alone,  and 
having  landed  at  the  seaport  of  Cen- 
chrea,  walked  eighteen  miles  to  Cormth. 
Here  he  found  many  Greeks  and  Jews. 
There  were  crowds  also  of  strangers 
who  came  there  to  see  the  great  games 
and  races  for  which  Corinth  was  noted. 
Corinth,  at  that  time,  was  a  great  com- 
merica!  center,  and  merchantmen  and 
other  traders  from  far  and  near  made  up 
its  population.  If  Athens  was  a  learned 
city,   Corinth  was  a  wealthy  and  wicked 


city.  So  Paul's  loneliness  here  must 
have  been  just  as  keen  as  it  was  in 
Athens.  Indeed,  he  says  himself  that  he 
went  there  "in  weakness  and  in  fear  and 
in   much   trembling." 

Aquila  and  PriscUla.  Just  about  that 
time  a  Roman  emperor  named  Claudius 
issued  a  decree  that  all  Jews  should  be 
banished  from  Rome.  Among  those  who 
had  to  leave  were  a  man  named  Aquila 
and  his  wife  Priscilla.  Whether  they 
were  Christians  before  they  came  to 
Corinth  is  not  known.  At  any  rate,  they 
were  among  the  first  friends  Paul  met  in 
that  city.  It  may  be  that  they  became 
acquainted  because  Aquila  and  Paul  had 
the  same  trade,  for  they  were  both  tent- 
makers.  At  any  rate,  Paul  lived  with 
them,  and  (if  they  were  not  Christians 
before)  converted  them  to  the  Gospel, 
to  which  they  remained  staunch  and  true. 
These  friends  were  a  help  to  Paul  in  fur- 
nishing him  employment,  but  in  a  greater 
way  by  proving  to  be  true  friends  indeed. 
In  the  Sjmagogue.  Every  Sabbath  day, 
these  three  friends  and  fellow-laborers 
would  lay  aside  their  unfinished  tents, 
and  go  to  the  synagogue  to  worship  the 
Lord.  Paul,  as  usual,  would  speak  to  his 
countrymen  and  to  the  converted  Greeks, 
and  proclaim  to  them  the  glorious  mes- 
sage of  the  risen  Redeemer.  He  would 
reason  with  them  from  the  scripture,  and 
persuade   them  to  become   Christians. 

Timothy  and  Silas  Join  Paul.  For  some 
time,  he  seems  to  have  been  less  ener- 
getic than  usual.  He  was  more  dis- 
couraged than  enthusiastic.  But,  just  at 
that  period,  he  was  joined  by  his  two 
dear  friends  Timothy  and  Silas.  Their 
coming  gave  him  new  heart,  or  as  Luke 
says,  "he  was  pressed  in  the  spirit,  and 
testified  to  the  Jews  that  Jesus  was  the 
Christ."  Judging  from  the  strength  Paul 
received  from  the  companionship  of 
these  friends,  he  realized  that, 

"A  true  friend  is  the  gift  of  God,  and 
He  only  who  made  hearts  can  unite 
them." 

But  the  more  boldly  and  earnestly  Paul 
preached,  the  more  bitterly  those  uncon- 
verted Jews  opposed  him.  Finally,  when 
they  blasphemed  the  name  of  God,  and 
refused  to  accept  the  truth  Paul  "shook 
his  raiment"  and  said,  "Your  blood  be  up- 
.on  your  own  heads;  I  am  clean;  from 
henceforth  I  will  go  unto  the  Gentiles." 
The  Chief  Ruler  Converted.  But  many 
were  converted,  and  among  these  was 
Crispus,  the  chief  ruler  of  the  synagogue 
"he  and  all  his  house."  His  conversion, 
with  the  crowds  of  Corinthians  who 
were  baptized  also,  only  made  the  Jews 
more  bitter  than  ever,  and  they  began 
to  threaten  Paul. 
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Comfort    from    the    Best    of    Friends. 

About  this  time  Paul  wrote  his  second 
letter  to  the  Thessalonians.  In  it  he 
asks  especially  for  their  prayers  that  he 
might  be  delivered  from  the  wicked  men 
around  him,  "Pray  for  us,  brethren,"  he 
pleads,  "that  the  word  of  the  Lord  may 
be  preached  freely;  and  that  we  may  be 
delivered  from  unreasonable  and  wicked 
men." 

And  Paul  prayed,  too,  and  he  received 
a  direct  answer  from  the  Lord,  who  said: 
"Be  not  afraid,  but  speak,  and  hold  not 
thy  peace; 

"For  I  am  with  thee,  and  no  man  shall 
set  on  thee  to  hurt  thee:  for  I  have  much 
people  in  this  city." 

In  the  House  of  Justus.  When  Paul 
left  the  synagogue,  he  held  meetings  in 
a  house  that  "joined  hard  to  the  syna- 
gogue;" that  is,  it  was  perhaps  next  to  it. 
Here  Paul  and  his  two  companions  con- 
tinued preaching.  This  so  exasperated 
the  Jews  that  they  concluded  to  try  to 
get   Paul   either   expelled   or   punished. 

Gallio.  Now  it  so  happened  that  just 
at  that  time  a  new  governor  was  ap- 
pointed over  Achaia.  His  name  was 
Gallio,  and  he  was  known  as  a  very  "kind 
and  gentle  man."  Thinking  he  would  be 
easily  influenced,  the  Jews  had  Paul  ar- 
rested,    and     dragged     him     before     the 


"judgment  seat,"  saying  falsely,  "This 
fellow  persuadeth  men  to  worship  God 
contrary  to  the  law." 

Paul  arose,  or  beckoned  some  way  that 
he  desired  to  answer  the  charge;  but 
Gallio  stopped  him,  ana  addressing  the 
Jews,  said: 

"If  it  were  a  matter  of  wrong  or  wick- 
ed lewdness,  O  ye  Jews,  reason  would 
that)  I  should  bear  with  you;  but  if  it 
be  a  question  of  words  and  names,  and  of 
>  our  law,  look  ye  to  it;  for  I  will  be  no 
judge  of  such  matters." 

And  he  drove  them  from  his  presence. 

So  Paul  was  not  harmed,  just  as  the 
Lord  promised.  But  the  Jews  were;  for 
the  Greeks  took  their  leader  and  whipped 
him  even  before  the  "judgment  seat." 

Paul  remained  in  Corinth  one  year  and 
a  half,  and  established  there  a  strong 
Church. 

Then,  as  the  time  for  the  Passover  at 
Jerusalem  was  drawing  near,  he  bade 
good-bye  to  the  saints;  and  taking  Aquila 
and  Priscilla,  Silas  and  Timothy,  his 
faithful  friends  and  companions,  he  set 
sail  for  Ephesus,  thence  to  Caesarea,  and 
Jerusalem. 

Aim;  True  friendship  and  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Lord  are  among  life's  greatest 
blessings. 
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Notice    to    Stake    Supervisors,    Primary 
Department 

A  meeting  of  the  Stake  Supervisors  of 
the  Primary  Department  will  be  held  in 
Barratt  Hall  at  4  p.  m.,  Saturday,  October 
7,  1916,  at  which  all  Supervisors  in  at- 
tendance at  the  semi-annual  Conference 
are  urgently  requested  to  attend.  Those 
Stake  Supervisors  who  may  not  be  in  the' 
city  at  the  time  mentioned  are  requested 
to  appoint  a  representative,  who  will  be 
gladly  received. 

Come  prepared  to;  (1)  Submit  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  most  pressing  need  of 
your  local  workers  (Primary  class  teach- 
ers) which  could  be  profitably  discussed 
in  our  conventions  for  1917. 

(2)  To  discuss:  "Applying  the 
Teacher-Training  Course  given  in  the 
Local  Board  meetings,  to  our  Depart- 
ment, as  one  way  of  making  our  Union 
meetings   more   effective." 

Primary  Supervisors  and  representa- 
tives are  invited  to  join  with  the  Kinder- 


garten Supervisors  at  a  meeting  to  be 
held  in  Barratt  Hall  on  Sunday  morning, 
October  8,  at  8  a.  m.,  to  consider  the  sub- 
ject of  "The  Child"  as  outlined  in  that 
department's  section  of  the  Juvenile  In- 
structor for  September,  to  which  outline 
we  invite  your  attention. 

Primary  Department  Committee. 

LESSONS   FOR   NOVEMBER 

First  Sunday 

Fast  Day  Thought;  In  reviewing  the 
last  lesson,  impress  the  children  with  the 
thought  that  the  Lord  permitted  the 
trials  to  come  upon  His  beloved  people 
to  see  if  they  really  loved  Him  and  His 
Gospel  which  He  had  given  to  them.  He 
tried  them  to  see  if  they  loved  the  Gospel 
enough  to  sufifer  for  it.  Then  trials  made 
them  patient,  strong  and  brave.  Some- 
times the  Lord  tries  us.  He  does  not  al- 
ways give  us  all  the  beautiful  things  we 
desire.       Sometimes     He     lets     sickness 
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come  and  even  death.  Often  He  does 
these  things  to  see  if  we  surely  love  Him 
even  in  sorrow,  and  are  patient  and 
brave.  If  we  are,  then  some  day  He  will 
give  us  richer  blessings  than  we  can  now 
imagine. 

Lesson   17.     The   Mormon   Battalion 

See  "One  Hundred  Years  of  Mormon- 
ism,"  Chapter  III,  Part  Fourth  and  "A 
Young  Folks  History  ,of  the  Church,"  by 
Nephi  Anderson,  p.  137.  See  also  map, 
p.   135. 

Aim:  Loyalty  brings  joy  and  bless- 
ings. 

Memory  Gem:  "Loyalty  to  duty  is 
the  way  to  glory." 

Songs:  '"America,"  other  patriotic 
songs  ,or  any  song  about  the  Mormon 
Battalion  the  children  may  already  know. 
Outline: 

I.  Condition    of    the    Saints. 

1.  In  temporary  stopping  places. 

2.  Homeless,  sick  and  suffering, 
surrounded    by    dangers. 

3.  Journey  and  labor  before 
them. 

II.  The  Call  to  Arms.    A  Supreme  Test 
of  Loyalty. 

1.  Request  sent  by  Brigham 
Young  to  the   President. 

2.  The  answer. 

3.  How  received  and  responded 
to. 

III.  The   Departure  and  Journey. 

1.  Instructions  and  promise  of 
Brigham  Young. 

2.  Their  attempt  at   merriment. 

3.  Hardships  of  crossing  the 
desert — an  unequalled  march 
of  infantry. 

IV.  Sojourn  in  California. 

1.  Promise  of  Brigham  Young 
fulfilled. 

2.  Things   they  accomplished. 

V.  Their   Return   to   their   Loved   Ones. 

1.  Many  missing. 

2.  Families  scattered  in  different 
places. 

3.  Joy  from  having  performed 
their    duty. 

4.  Their  example  of  loyalty  to 
the   flag   to   all   America. 

Point  of  Contact:  Show  a  flag.  Talk 
of  our  lo^-e  for  and  pride  in  our  flag. 
Speak  of  the  mesning  of  the  flag — red  for 
courage,  white  for  purity,  blue  for  loy- 
alty. -Ml  of  these  virtues  God  loves. 
Each  of  us  should  possess  them.  Teach- 
ers might  sneak  of  the  many  millions  of 
soldiers  fighting  in  Europe,  showing  their 
courage  and  loyalty  to  their  countries.  If 
soldiers  from  your  home  have  recently 
responded     to     the     call    of    the     United 


Slates,  a  little  time  may  be  spent  speak- 
ing of  their  patriotism. 

The   Saints   made   temporary   stopping 
places.      Many   were    sick,    some   had   al- 
ready been  buried  by  tne  wayside.     All 
were     homeless     and     sorrowful.      They 
were  weary  but  must  plan  for  the  long 
journey     ahead      of      them— a      journey 
through   a    wilderness     where     only   ani- 
mals    and     Indians     roamed — to     a     new 
home  which  they  would  build  for  peace. 
While     preparations    for    the     journey 
were  going  on,  President  Young  sent  a 
messenger  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  telling  him  of  the  cruelties  suffered 
by  the   Saints,  their  loyalty  to  the  govern- 
ment, their  necessity  of  seeking  a  new  home 
and  asking  him  to  employ  them  to  carry 
supplies    to    Oregon   or   other   places   on 
the    coast.      News    came    that    war    had 
-  broken  out  in  Me.xico  and  the  President 
saw  a  way  in  which  to  use  these  pioneers. 
He  would  ask  five  hundred  to  be  soldiers 
to  fight  the  Me.xicans.     This  was  ihe  an- 
swer the  messenger  brought  to  a  people, 
homeless,  sick  and  poor!     These  peojile 
had    failed    to    receive    help    from    their 
country,    indeed     it     almost    seemed     as 
though    it    had    permitted    mobs    to    rob 
them,     murder    their     prophet   and     turn 
them  out  homeless!     Now  it  was  asking 
aid  at  a  time  when  they  were  facing  all 
the   dangers   of  crossing  the   wilderness, 
when  every  able  bodied  man  was  needed 
to   protect  them  from   the  red  men  and 
beasts    of   prey,     when    the    sick   needed 
every  support  they  could  cling  to!     Five 
hundred  of  their  best  men  wanted!  What 
did   they   do?     It   was    che   testimony  of 
the  Gospel  which  enablecr  them  to  make 
the    sacrifice!       President    Young     said, 
"You  shall  have  the  battalion,"  and  five 
hundred  men  volunteered  to  go. 

Tell  of  the  instructions  ,of  President 
Young — to  be  true  to  their  country  and 
their  God;  to  remember  their  prayers; 
never  to  steal,  even  from  the'ir  enemies; 
not  to  swear;  to  be  clean  and  treat  all 
men  kindly.  He  promised  them  that  on 
no  occasion  should  they  be  required  to 
shed  human  blood. 

Tell  of  the  "farewell"  party  when  all 
tried  to  be  happy,  but  the  many  faces 
concealed  sad  hearts. 

It  is  said  that  their  march  is  unequalled 
in  history.  Trace  it  on  the  map.  Tell  of 
some  of  the  hardships  endured.  They 
nearly  boiled  in  the  sun  of  the  desert 
and  almost  froze  in  the  mountains.  Their 
food  ran  short  and  they  were  reduced  to 
half  rations.  They  went  without  water 
for  whole  days.  They  worked  their  way 
over  mountains,  dug  wells,  hewed  pass- 
ages through  solid  rock  without  even  a 
guide. 
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When  they  arrived  in  California,  they 
sliowed  their  loyalty  by  doing  just  what 
was  commanded.  The  promise  of  Presi- 
dent Young  was  fulfilled.  They  did  aot 
fight.  They  spent  their  time  doing  bet- 
ter things,  digging  wells,  building  houses, 
and  teaching  the  Spaniards  how  to  do 
these   things. 

At  last,  when  their  time  was  up,  July 
17,  1847,  most  of  them  came  back  to  their 
loved  ones.  Some  were  even  willing  to 
re-enlist.  Some  remained  and  discovered 
gold  in  California. 

By  the  time  they  returned  many  of 
their  loved  .ones  had  come  to  Salt  Lake 
Valley  of  which  we  will  learn  later,  while 
some  were  still  at  Winter  Quarters,  etc. 
What  joy  must  have  been  theirs  after 
Ihey  had  accomplished  their  duty.  We 
are  never  so  happy  as  when  we  have 
done  right,  no  matter  if  it  does  mean 
sacrifice.  Theirs  is  one  of  the  brightest 
examples  of  loyalty  in  the  history  of  na- 
tions. ,  We  are  all  proud  of  them.  It 
shows  the  world  that  the  Latter-day 
Saints   are   true,   loyal   Americans. 

Application:  We  can  be  loyal  to  our 
country  by  keeping  its  laws  and  being 
honest,  brave  and  pure.  When  we  grow 
older,  if  our  country  ever  needs  us  we 
should  be  willing  to  respond.  To  whom 
should  we  be  even  more  Loyal  than  to 
our  country?  We  can  show  our  loyalty 
to  our  Heavenly  Father  by  obeying  the 
bishop,  the  president  of  our  Church,  etc. 
Do  you  think  that  if  you  were  asked  to 
do  something  for  the  Church  that  you 
would  be  willing  to  do  it?  Some  day,  if 
you  are  called  to  go  on  a  mission,  do 
you  think  that  you  will  be  willing?  Mis- 
sionaries are  as  loyal  to  the  Lord  as  sol- 
diers   are    to    their    country. 

Lesson   18.     Crossing  the  Plains 

Reference:  "One  Hundred  Years  of 
Mormonism,"  Part  Fourth,  Chap.  IV.; 
other  reliable  histories  or  biographies; 
former  numbers  of  the  Juvenile.  Per- 
sonal experiences  related  by  the  Pioneers 
themselvces  will  prove  very  valuable. 

Aim:  Heroism  and  perseverance 
bring  success. 

Memory  Gem: 

If  a  task  is  once  begun 
Never  leave  it  till  it's  done; 
Be  the  labor  great  or  small. 
Do  it  well  or  not  at  all. 

Song:     "Dare   to'  do   Right." 

Pictures:  Brigham  Young,  \Pioneer 
Camp,  Entering  the  Valley,  etc.  A  map 
of  the  journey  may  be  found  on  page  135 
of  Nephi  Anderson's  "A  Young  Folks 
History  of  the  Church." 


Outline: 

I.  Preparation   for   the   Journey. 

1.  The    Saints    at   Winter    Quar- 
ters. 

2.  Selecting  men,  gathering  sup- 
plies and  equipment. 

II.  The  Journey. 

1.  Discipline. 

2.  Obstacles  of  travel. 

3.  Camp  life. 

4.  Indians    and    buffalo. 

5.  Observance  of  the  Sabbath. 

6.  Climbing  the  Rockies. 
III.  Arrival   at   Their   New    Home. 

1.  View  of  Great  Salt  Lake  Val- 
ley, July  24,  1847. 

2.  "This  is  the   Place." 

Point  of  Contact:  How  many  have 
ever  been  out  camping?  What  did  you 
have  to  get  ready?  Were  you  going  for 
pleasure  to  some  nice,  cool  spot  or  did 
you  have  to  go?  Were  you  going  for  a 
few  days  or  for  months  or  years? 

We  learn  in  the  Bible  of  the  Israel- 
ites traveling  across  the  wilderness  to 
reach  the  Promised  Land  where  they 
could  serve  the  Lord  as  they  knew  was 
right.  Today  we  will  learn  of  the  jour- 
ney God's  chosen  people  took  in  this 
dispensation  so  that  they  might  worship 
the  Lord  in  righteousness,  unmolested. 
God  raised  up  the  mighty  leader,  Moses, 
to  lead  His  people  ages  ago.  He  raised 
up  another  leader  just  as  mighty.  Brig- 
ham  Young,  to  lead  the  Latter-day 
Saints. 

A  great  many  of  the  Saints  were  at 
\Vinter  Quarters.  The  preparations  for 
the  journey  were  made  there. 

In  selecting  men  to  go  with  him.  Brig- 
ham  Young  chose  some  carpenters,  some 
b/lacksmiths,     bridge     builders,     farmers, 
mechanics,  etc.,  for  they  were  going  to  a 
place  where   all   these   would  be   needed, 
for  no  one  lived  in  this  country.     They 
took   all    kinds   of   provisions,    for   there 
would  be  no  stores  in  which  to  buy  things 
to    eat    or   wear.     They   took   cows   and 
chickens.     They   took   seeds   to   plant  in 
their  new  home.     Then   they  loaded  all 
these   things   in   wagons,   for   there  were 
no    trains    or    automobiles    in    which    to 
cross  the  plains,  and  yoked  their  oxen  to 
make  the  long  journey.     Oxen  are  very 
much  like  cows,  but  larger  and  stronger 
— that  is  why  they  were  used.     (Show  a 
picture.)     The  mothers  and  children  rode 
in    the    wagons,    but    most    of    the    men 
and    boys    walked.       These  people  were 
called    Pioneers,    because    they    had    to 
travel    a    long  way    to    a  new    country 
where  no  people  had  ever  lived  before. 

Tell  of  the  many,  many  days  of  hard 
travel  with  no  roads — just  sagebrush  and 
dry  sand.  Picture  camp  life.  Hunters 
went  out  and  supplied  the  camp  with  buf- 
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falo,  deer,  antelope,  geese,  ducks,  etc. 
They  only  killed  enough  to  eat,  and  no 
more.  They  often  sang  songs  around 
their  camp  fires.  Tell  of  how  they 
camped  at  night  with  their  wagons  in  a 
circle.  They  never  traveled  on  Sunday. 
but  observed  it  as  the  Lord's  day. 

Often  they  came  to  large  streams  of 
water  to  cross,  with  no  bridges.  Some- 
times they  saw  some  people  with  red 
skins,  of  whom  they  were  afraid.  Who 
do  you  suppose  they  were?  Indians — a 
great  many  of  them,  wearing  skins  and 
blankets.  They  were  not  gentle  anH, 
harmless  as  the  few  we  see  today,  but 
were  often  cruel  and  even  killed  people. 
They  were  just  like  wild  men.  But  the 
Pioneers  were  always  good  to  them  and 
so  the  Indians  w,ould  trade  blankets  and 
beads  for  flour  or  sugar,  etc.,  and  go 
peaceably    away. 

Sometimes  they  saw  a  great  cloud  of 
dust  away  in  the  distance.  As  it  came 
closer  they  could  see  black  moving  ob- 
jects, then  they  could  hear  a  loud  noise 
like  thunder.  In  a  few  minutes  a  large 
herd  of  buffalo  would  go  galloping  by. 
These  herds  were  very  dangerous,  as 
there  were  so  many  that  anything  in 
their  path  would  have  been  trampled 
down.  Show  a  picture  of  a  bufifalo,  and 
give  an  idea  of  how  large  they  were. 

Finally,  the  Pioneers  came  to  the 
mountains,  which  they  had  to  climb — 
cutting  their  paths  in  the  thick  brush. 
At  last  they  came  to  "Little  Mountain." 
How  many  have  ever  heard  of  that  place? 
Yes,  all  of  you  who  have  ever  been  in 
Emigration  Canyon,  for  these  Pioneers 
were  some  of  our  grandparents,  and  they 
had  come  to  Utah.  Tell  of  the  s'ckness 
of  Brigham  Young  and  how.  when  he 
drove  up  in  Wilford  Woodruff's  carnage 
and  looked  over  the  valley,  he  said: 
"This  is  the  place.  Drive  on."  There 
was  no  beautiful  citj'  here  then,  no 
houses,  nor  temple,  not  even  trees:  noth- 
ing but  sage  brush  and  sunflowers,  with 
Great  Salt  Lake  in  the  distance.  Tell  how 
weary  they  were  and  to  some  it  did  not 
look  inviting.  But  to  Brigham  Young 
was  given  a  picture  of  the  future — a  pic- 
ture of  the  beautiful  Salt  Lake  Valley 
and   surrounding  towns  we  have  today. 

These  heroic  men  had  persevered  in 
their  struggle  and  hardships  for  three 
months  and  seventeen  days,  and  had  at 
last  reached  their  new  home.  Even  yet 
there  were  many  hardships  and  a  great 
deal  of  work  before  it  would  appear  as 
a  home,  but  they  had  reached  their  goal 
and  success  was  theirs. 

Application:  jTould  any  of  us  work  so 
hard  and  endure  so  much  for  three 
months    and    seventeen    davs?      Do    you 


not  think  people  who  can  persevere  so 
much,  have  a  great  deal  of  courage  and 
are  heroes?  How  many  would  like  to  be 
such  heroes — always  have  courage  to  do 
the  right  and  never  give  up,  no  matter  if 
the  task  is  great  or  small.  Sometimes  we 
do  not  come  to  Sunday  School  if  we 
have  a  headache  or  have  not  a  new  dress. 
Sometimes  we  let  just  little  things  keep 
us  from  doing  what  is  right,  but  if  we 
do.  we  will  never  be  heroes  and  accomp- 
lish big  things.  Let  us  remember  our 
memory    gem. 

Lesson   19.     The  Crickets  and  the  Gulls 

Reference:  "One  Hundred  Years  of 
Mormonism."  Evans,  p.  454,  or  other 
History  of  Utah. 

Aim:  Industrious  effort  and  gratitude 
bring  God's  blessings  when  human  skill 
fails. 

Memory  Gem: 

"When  obstacles  and  trials  seem 

Like  prison  walls  to  be, 
We'll  do  the  little  we  can  do, 
And  leave  the  rest  to  Thee." 

— Whittier. 

Pictures:  Monument  to  the  Gulls. 
First  House  built  in  Utah,  the  Old  Fort 
or  other  historic  places.  Children  living 
in  or  near  Salt  Lake  City  should  be  di- 
rected to  see  some  ,of  these  places  and 
locations  that  are  still  standing.  Special 
mention  should  be  made  of  the  monu- 
ment to  the  gulls  in  the  Temple  Block. 
Outline: 

I.  Subduing  the  Desert. 

1.  Conditions  to  be  fought. 

2.  Explorations   and  industry. 

3.  Plans    made    and    community 
established. 

II.  Starvation  Threatened. 

1.  Crops  planted  and  growing. 

2.  Attacked  bv   crickets. 

3.  Efforts  to  destroy  the  pests  of 
no  avail. 

4.  Appeal  to  the  Lord. 

III.  Deliverance. 

1.  Arrival   of  the   Gulls. 

2.  The  crops  saved. 

3.  The   people's  thanksgiving. 
Point  of  Contact:     Let  us  think  a  little 

of  the  Children  of  Israel  crossing  the 
wilderness.  Why  were  they  making  that 
journey?  Who  was  watching  over  and 
directing  them?  Thev  could  not  wait 
for  grain  to  grow  and  could  not  carry 
enough  to  feed  a  nation  for  years.  How 
were  they  fed?  The  Lord  was  willing 
tc  do  this  because  thev  were  doing  His 
will.  How  do  you  suppose  they  were 
doing  His  will?  How  do  you  suonose 
thev   felt   in    their   hearts   for   His   bless- 
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ings?  Would  you  like  to  hear  how  the 
Lord  blessed  some  of  our  grandparents 
and  g^reat  grandparents  in  a  very  w,on- 
dtrful  way? 

When  the  first  pioneers  reached  the 
valley  their  hearts  swelled  with  gratitude 
for  their  new  peaceful  home,  and  a  big 
prayer  of  thanksgiving  went  up  from 
their  hearts.  Tell  of  their  camp  where 
Auerbach's  store  now  stands  on  Third 
South  and  State  Streets.  They  had  a 
great  deal  of  work  to  do.  Picture  the 
desert  and  waste  before  them.  They  had 
to  build  homes,  plant  seeds  and  make 
the-  desert  blossom  as  a  garden,  yield- 
ing food  and  comfort  that  could  nowhere 
be  bought  for  themselves  and  hundreds 
who  would  yet  come.  Tell  of  their  in- 
dustry. Some,  for  instance,  Wilford 
Woodruff,  planted  potatoes  even  before 
he  had  eaten  their  dinners.  Speak  of  their 
ploughing  and  trips  of  exploration — -for 
instance,  Brigham  Young  was  the  first  to 
put  his  hand  in  the  lake;  Warm  Springs 
was  visited;  the  stars  and  stripes  raised 
on  Ensign  Peak.  Within  a  few  days, 
hardly  more  than  hours,  the  site  for  the 
Temple  was  located.  Teacher  might  re- 
late this  incident  of  the  president  putting 
his  cane  in  the  ground  and  saying,  "Here 
will  be  the  Temple  of  our  God."  The 
city  was  laid  out  in  almost  super-human 
wisdom.  None  of  these  thincrs  were  done 
on  the  Sabbath,  the  25th.  That  day,  peo- 
ple rested,  dressed  as  best  they  could, 
attended  meeting  and  partook  of  the  Sac- 
rament. They  had  to  get  rough  logs 
and  build  homes.  The  first  house  built 
is  still  preserved  in  the  Deseret  Aluseum 
in  Salt  Lake  City. 

They  built  a  fort  where  many  children 
now  play  in  Pioneer  Park.  Many  build- 
ings were  so  crude  that  when  it  was  rain- 
ing, women  would  cook  holding  an  um- 
brella over  their  heads,  or  sick  people 
would  be  so  sheltered  while  in  bed — 
provided  such  a  luxury  as  an  umbrella 
was  possessed  by  the  fortunate. 

Spring  finally  came.  With  it  hopes  of 
harvest  and  plenty  to  eat.  New-comers 
continued  to  arrive  and  many  more  were 
coming.  Seeds  were  planted.  No  more 
welcome  sight  was  ever  beheld  by  those 
brave  souls  than  the  green  shoots  coming 
up  -out  of  the  desert  soil.  Here  was  hope 
sprouting  from  faith,  industry  and  per- 
severance. The  wheat  grew,  warmed 
by  the  sun  and  watered  by  streams 
brought  down  from  the  mountains.  It 
"was  the  wonderful  system  of  irrigation 
that  made  it  possible  to  convert  the  des- 
ert into  a  rose.  The  people  longed  for 
the  time  when  they  would  no  longer  have 
to  eat  roots  and  leaves,  for  provisions 
were  that  low,  but  could  have  wholesome 


bread  made  from  this  beautiful  green, 
tender  wheat.  They  also  wanted  to  store 
some  away  for  the  rest  that  would  come. 

Then  a  terrible  thing  happened.  Some 
black,  bugs,  like  grasshoppers,  only 
larger,  were  seen  among  the  wheat.  They 
were  crickets.  Not  .only  a  few,  but  multi- 
tudes came.  They  came  like  armies  of 
black,  hopping  pests  devouring  that 
precious  grain!  Men,  women  and  chil- 
dren left  whatever  they  were  doing  to 
drive  them  back.  Hundreds  were  driven 
in  ditches  and  drowned.  They  tried  to 
beat  them  with  brooms  and  sticks  but  of 
no  avail.  They  scarcely  missed  the  ones 
destroyed  because  so  many  more  came  to 
take  their  place. 

Then  the  people  could  see  their  strong- 
est efforts  could  do  nothing.  They  were 
not  hopeless.  Surely  God  could  help 
them.  So  they  knelt  down  to  pray.  They 
prayed  for  deliverance.  Never  did  peo- 
ple pray  more  earnestly  for  if  help  did 
not  come,  they  would  starve. 

Suddenly,  from  over  the  great  lake,  a 
white  cloud  seemed  to  rise.  Higher  and 
higher,  closer  and  closer  it  came  until 
the  people  heard  a  noise  like  the  flapping 
of  many  wings.  Now  they  could  see 
what  it  was!  It  was  countless  numbers 
of  beautiful  white  sea-gulls  with  their 
large  wings  outstretched  flying  straight 
for  the  fields.  Now  the  birds  alighted. 
Would  they  eat  all  the  grain  the  crickets 
left?  No!  "See!  see!"  cried  the  people, 
"they  are  eating,  the  crickets!"  Never 
had  birds  such  appetites.  They  ate  and 
ate,  flew  back  to  the  lake,  returned  and 
ate  more.  The  crops  were  saved  and  a 
burst  of  thanksgiving  and  praise  rose 
from  the  hearts  of  a  faithful  people! 

Application:  Who  caused  the  gulls  to 
come?  Why  did  our  Heavenly  Father  so 
bless  them? 

Impress  the  children  with  the  thought 
that  when  they  grow  up  and  even,  per- 
haps, while  they  are  young,  they  may 
be  given  tasks  to  do  that  seem  impossi- 
ble; that  if  they  put  forth  their  best 
efforts,  doing  all  in  their  power,  then  if 
they  trust  the  Lord,  He  will  assist  them 
in  their  accomplishment.  We  should  al- 
ways thank  Him  for  what  He  does  for 
us. 

Lesson    20.    Jofin    Taylor 

Reference:  "Life  of  John  Taylor," 
Roberts. 

Aim:  True  greatness  consists  of  doing 
first  the  will  of  the  Lord. 

Memory  Gem:  "Thou  shalt  love  the 
Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with 
all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind."  Matt. 
22:37. 
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Picture:     Show  the   class   a   good   pic- 
ture of  President  Taylor. 
Outline: 

Premonition    of   his   destiny. 

Searches    for    and    accepts    the    truth. 

His  premonition  comes  true. 

Incidents  concerning  his  call  to  the 
Apostleship. 

Mission  to  England. 

Serious  illness  and  healing  of  his  wife. 

His  experiences  at  the  martyrdom. 

Gives  up  home  and  property  to  follow 
pioneers. 

Made  President  of  the  Church. 

Separation  from  his  loved  ones  and 
death. 

Point  of  Contact:  Whose  will  was 
Jesus  always  ready  to  do?  Jesus  spent 
His  whole  life  and  finally  died  doing  His 
Father's  will.  The  more  people  do  for 
our  Heavenly  Father  the  more  like  Jesus 
they  will  be.  Can  we  think  of  some 
goo.d  men  in  the  Bible  who  were  willing 
to  do  the  will  of  the  Heavenly  Father 
even  though  wicked  people  were  cruel  to 
them?  Abraham,  Daniel  and  the  three 
Hebrew  children  were  some  of  them. 
Would  you  like  to  hear  of  another  whom 
perhaps  our  grandparents  knew,  who 
wished  above  all  else  to  do  what  the 
Lord  required? 

After  the  Saints  came  to  Utah  they  not 
only  built  the  beautiful  city  of  Salt  Lake 
with  its  wide  streets  lined  with  green 
trees  and  streams  of  water,  but  they 
made  other  settlements.  Many  thou- 
sands of  people  came  to  Utah,  among 
them  many  who  pushed  hand  carts  all 
across  the  plains.  The  Saints  built  beau- 
tiful homes,  churches,  schoolhouses, 
stores,  the  Tabernacle,  established  farms 
and  were  very  industrious.  Later  the 
telegraph  came  and  the  railroad  was  built. 

Brigham  Young  died  and  another  man 
was  chosen  to  be  the  President  of  the 
true  Church.  This  man  had  his  special 
mission  to  do  and  was  one  of  the  choice 
spirits  in  heaven.  His  name  was  John 
Taylor  and  we  want  to  learn  how  he 
served  the  Lord. 

He  was  born  across  the  ocean  in  Eng- 
land. He  always  loved  to  pray  and  learn 
of  His  Heavenly  Father.  When  but  a 
young  man  his  parents  came  to  America. 
While  John  Taylor  was  crossing  the 
water  terrible  storms  arose.  He  saw  sev- 
eral ships  sink  and  the  officers  expected 
their  own  ship  to  go  down.  But  not 
Brother  Tavdor.  The  voice  of  the  Spirit 
kept  prompting  him  "You  must  get  to 
America  and  preach  the  Gospel."  "So 
confident  was  T  of  my  destiny  that  I  went 
on  deck  at  midnight,  and  amidst  the  rag- 
ing elements  felt  as  calm  as  though  I  was 
sitting  in  a  parlor  at  home"  he  said.  After 


arriving  in  America  safely,  he  was  a 
preacher  but  he  had  not  yet  learned  of 
the  true  Church.  His  wife  would  ask  him 
if  he  was  not  now  preaching  the  Gospel 
in  America.  "This  is  not  the  work;  it  is 
something  of  more  importance,"  he 
would  answer. 

He  would  often  read  the  scriptures  and 
he  could  see  the  difference  in  Christ's 
teachings  and  the  teachings  of  the  min- 
isters. John  Taylor  believed  that 
men  should  be  called  of  God,  that  they 
should  receive  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  the 
true  Church  should  have  apostles,  teach- 
ers, deacons,  etc. 

When  a  "IMormon"  missionary  told 
him  of  the  revelations  Joseph  Smith  had 
received  and  of  the  Church  organized 
under  the  direction  of  the  Lord,  he  knew 
that  it  was  true  and  was  baptized.  Then 
he  started  his  ministry  and  "preached  the 
Gospel  in  America." 

Later,  Brother  Taylor  received  word 
that  he  was  to  he  chosen  an  apostle  and 
to  come  toi  Far  West.  He  was  about 
fourteen  hundred  miles  away  without  any 
money  but  he  put  his  trust  in  the  Lord 
and  made  all  preparations  for  the  jour- 
ney, even  setting  the  date.  The  Lord  did 
provide — he  was  invited  by  another 
brother  in  the  Church  to  travel  in  his 
sleigh. 

Shortly  after  being  ordained  an  apos- 
tle he  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  England. 
He  left  under  the  greatest  difficulties. 
His  family  was  sheltered  in  miserable 
log  barracks  in  Montrose  with  only  a 
solitar}'  room  amid  sickness  and  poverty, 
threatened  with  mobs.  His  faith  in  the 
Lord  and  willingness  to  go  forth  at  His 
command  made  it  possible  for  him  to  bid 
them  farewell.  While  traveling,  he  was 
taken  very  sick.  Just  as  soon  as  he  was 
able  he  was  up  holding  meetings  and  on 
his  way  again,  often  being  helped  financi- 
ally by  friends  inspired  by  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

After  suffering  a  relapse  he  finally 
reached  New  York  where  passage  was 
engaged,  although  he  had  no  money.  But 
again  the  Lord  provided.  Before  the 
vessel  sailed,  friends  donated  enough  to 
pay  his  and  another  brother's  way,  but 
no  more. 

When  President  Taylor  returned  home 
after  a  very  successful  mission,  he  found 
his  dear  wife  so  sick  that  she  was  nearly 
dead.  He  called  in  twenty  elders  who 
anointed  her  with  oil  and  blessed  her. 
The  prayer  of  faith  healed  the  sick. 

John  Taylor  was  with  the  Prophet  when 
he  was  martyred.  He  was  struck  by  sev- 
eral bullets.  His  watch  probably  saved 
his  life  as  a  bullet  struck  it  and  prevented 
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him  from  falling,  wounded,  from  the  win- 
dow. 

When  the  Saints  left  Nauvoo,  Brother 
Taylor  had  quite  a  lot  of  property  and  a 
good,  two-story  home,  but  these  he  left 
to  follow  the  pioneers  across  the  plains. 

He  went  on  a  number  of  other  mis- 
sions,  in   Europe  and  at  home. 

When  Brigham  Young  died  John  Taylor 
was  chosen  President  of  the  Church  and 
given  the  Gardo  House,  the  most  beauti- 
ful house  then  in  Utah,  to  live  in.  He 
and  his  large  family,  whom  he  loved  very 
dearly,  lived  there  for  some  time.  Then 
wicked  men  tried  to  prevent  the  Saints 
from  livin.g  as  the  Lord  wanted  them  to 
live  and  President  Taylor  had  to  leave 
]'\s  dear  ones  and  hide  from  his  enemies 
for  several  years.  He  was  not  afraid  of 
these  wicked  men,  and  would  rather  have 


stayed  with  his  family,  but  he  knew  that 
as  president  of  the  Church  he  should  pro- 
tect his  life  and  liberty  for  the  Lord's 
work.  Finally  he  grew  sick  and  died  still 
in  his  Heavenly  Father's  service.  Surely 
there  were  many  blessings  waiting  for 
him  in  heaven!  He  loved  the  Lord  wi^'n 
all  his  heart,  soul  and  mind. 

Application:  Don't  you  think  Brother 
Taylor  loved  the  Lord  as  much  as  Daniel 
did?  Do  you  love  the  Lord  as  much  as 
Brother  Taylor  did?  Do  you  love  Him 
enough  to  do  the  little  things  He  wants 
us  to  do?  If  we  love  Him  enough  to  do 
the  little  things  while  we  are  boys  and 
girls,  when  we  grow  to  be  men  and  wom. 
en  we  likely  will  love  Him  enough  to  do 
the  big  things.  What  are  some  of  the 
things  we  should  do  for  Him  now? 
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Notice  to  Stake  Sunday  School  Primary 
and  Kindergarten  Supervisors 

A  meeting  of  stake  Sunday  School 
Primary  Supervisors  will  be  held  in  room 
21,  Barratt  Hall,  Saturday  afternoon,  Oc- 
tober 7,  at  4  o'clock.  At  the  same  time 
a  meeting  of  stake  Sunday  School  Kin- 
dergarten Supervisors  will  be  held  in 
room  31,  Barratt  Hall.  At  8  o'clock  Sun- 
day morning,  October  8,  a  conjoint  meet- 
ing of  stake  Primary  and  Kindergarten 
Supervisors  will  be  held  in  Barratt  Hall. 
Excellent  programs  have  been  prepared, 
and  a  large  attendance  is  earnestly  de- 
sired. 

DIRECTED  ENERGY 

[By   Tna   G.   Johnson] 
I    Preparation  of  the  Teacher. 

In  going  into  the  class  room,  one  so 
often  sees  a  great  deal  of  time  and  en- 
ergy wasted,  both  on  the  part  of  pupil 
and  of  the  teacher,  which  shows  lack  of 
preparation.  We  cannot  fully  blame  the 
teacher:  she  may  be  endeavoring  to  do 
her  best,  but  through  lack  of  knowledge, 
she  is  unable  to  carry  out  her  ideas  and 
desires.  Therefore,  these  lessons,  out- 
lined, may  be  of  assistance  in  showing 
her  how  to  save  her  energy  and  use  it  to 
the  best  advantage — for  both  pupil  and 
for  teacher. 

A.  Physical  preparation. 

1.  When    not    fatigued    nor    hurried. 

A  young  lady  in  a  great  hurry  tired 
and  exhausted,  rushed  into  the  kitchen 
one    Saturday    evening   to    make    a    cake. 


The  next  day  when  she  was  ready  to 
serve  it,  very  much  to  her  astonishment, 
she  discovered  that  she  had  used  the 
wrong  ingredients;  she  had  used  soda 
instead  of  baking  powder;  it  made  her  ill 
to  think  of  the  time  she  had  wasted,  for 
the  cake  could  not  be  eaten. 

How  often.  Oh,  how  often  do  we  find 
teachers,  after  a  hard  day's  work,  rush 
to  prepare  the  Sunday  School  lesson! 

During  recitation  period  the  pupils 
are  restless  and  indifferent,  they  do  not 
take  interest  in  what  the  teachers  are 
trying  to  give  them.  The  teachers  re- 
turn home  worn  out,  glad  that  Sunday 
School  is  over,  and  that  next  Sunday  is 
a  whole  week  off.  The  lesson  given 
under  such  conditions  would  be  like  the 
cake  containing  soda;  it  lacks  the  life, 
and  animation  essentia!  in  giving  a  les- 
son. 

Let  us  begin  to  prepare  our  lessons  at 
the  beginning  of  the  week  and  think 
about  it  during  the  week. 

If  at  any  time  we  are  fatigued,  let  us 
relax,  before  attempting  to  study;  the 
best  way  to  do  this,  is  to  He  down,  and 
allow  a  complete  relaxation  of  all  muscles 
and  nerves  from  five  to  ten  minutes; 
then  arise,  go  to  work  in  a  calm,  quiet 
manner,  knowing  just  how  and  what  to 
study.  If  we  want  our  class  to  be  alive, 
alert,  full  of  interest,  and  enger  to  learn,' 
we  must  set  the  example:  the  class  is  a 
mere  reflection  of  the  teacher  and  her 
work. 

2.  Consider  health. 

Many  times  we  drag  to  Sunday  School 
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with  a  headache,  or  with  a  tired,  worn- 
out  feeling.  If  we  do  not  feel  right, 
physically,  we  cannot  feel  right  spirit- 
ually or  mentally:  and  therefore  we  can- 
not go  before  our  class  and  do  justice 
tn  ourselves,  our  pupils,  or  lessons  in 
such  a  condition. 

Should  we  then  remain  home  from 
Sunday  School?  No,  indeed;  here  is 
the  opportunity  for  overcoming  ob- 
stacles. VVe  may  laugh  at  the  idea,  and 
say  that  it  is  impossible,  but  it  is  not. 
Often  I  have  seen  girls  physically  ill, 
and  mentally  tired,  not  able  to  go  any- 
where, nor  able  to  work.  When  they 
received  an  invitation  to  a  dance  or  party, 
do  you  think  that  they  would  go  to  either 
in  such]  a  physical  condition?  No,  in- 
deed; in  fifteen  minutes  there  was 
nothing  the  matter  with  them.  They 
were  eager  to  go  to  the  party  fresh  and 
full  of  life,  ready  to  have  a  good  time. 

How  did  it  happen?  Simply,  this  way. 
The  attention  was  diverted  from  the  pain 
and  tired  feeling  (every  pain  or  fatigued 
feeling  is  caused  by  conjested  blood  con- 
dition): when  the  invitation  arrived  it 
l>rought  new  thoughts,  thoughts  of  joy 
and  life;  this  caused  a  heart  reaction, 
which  sent  forth  a  new  supply  of  blood. 
This  new  supply  of  blood,  went  forth 
and  removed  the  conjested  condition. 

Let  us  think  of  the  good  time  that  we 
are  going  to  have  in  Sunday  School:  of 
the  good  we  are  going  to  do.  Think 
some  pleasant  thon.ghts,  have  a  prayer- 
ful heart  and  seek  help  fmm  the  Divine 
Power:  then  we  can  go  before  our  class 
just  as  fresh  as  we  can  go  to  the  party. 

3.   Neatness  and  Cleanliness. 

"Cleanliness   is   next   to   Godliness." 

The  personal  appearasce  of  the  teach- 
er, and  the  room,  are  two  very  import- 
ant factors  in  bringing  about  harmoni- 
ous conditions  among  class  members.  If 
the  room  is  not  neat  or  clean,  or  well 
ventilaled.  it  causes  a  restless,  uncomfort- 
able feeling,  and  whenever  this  condition 
exists  we  cannot  expect  to  obtain  the 
same  res'-lts,  as  when  the  right  condi- 
tions exist. 

R.     Mental   Preparation. 

The  greatest  Teacher  taught  us  men- 
tal prenarat'on.  Look  over  Jesus' 
whole  life,  read  His  sermons,  and  not 
once  do  we  find  Him  tryin.g  to  teach 
without  preparing  the  minds,  of  His 
listeners,  for  His  sermons.  Notice,  too, 
that  He  alwavs  took  His  illustrations 
from  life  for  His  point  of  contact.  He 
led  Llis  people  from  the  known  to  the 
unknown,  thus  preparing  them  for  the 
lessons  of  life. 

We  can  readily  see  how  necessary  it 
is  for  us  to  prepare  the  minds  of  our 
class     members    for   the    lessons   we    ex- 


pect to  teach.  We  should  never  try  to 
prepare  when  fatigued  or  hurried;  if  we 
do,  we  violate  nature's  law,  and  break 
the  Word  of  Wisdom,  by  over-working 
an  already  tired  brain.  Can  we  do  jus- 
tice to  our  lessons,  or  to  our  pupils 
when  we  are  mentally  tired?  No,  we 
cannot;  nor  should  we  use  this  as  an  ex- 
cuse to  neglect  the  preparation.  We  may 
use  the  same  method  to  renew  the  worn 
out  tissues  and  brain  cells,  as  we  did 
to  renew  the  physical  fatigue. 

.■\nother  important  thing  to  remember 
is,  that  we  must  be  well  equipped  with 
the  subject  matter — not  merely  be  fa- 
miliar with  it.  We  must  know  what  we 
are  going  to  teach  and  how  we  are  to 
teach   it. 

1.  Repetition  of  Knowledge  Acquired. 

.•\  review  of  the  previous  lesson  is 
necessary  for  the  following  reasons: 

First. — To  have  well  in  mind  the  aim 
or  ultimate  truth  taught  in  the  previ- 
ous lesson. 

Second. — To  see  the  connecting 
thought  and  the  relation  between  the 
two  lessons. 

Third. — It  assists  in  considering  best 
methods  of  conducting  a  review.  The 
more  frequent  we  review  our  previous 
lessons,  the  better  equipped  we  become 
for  handling  new  lessons. 

Let  us  ask  ourselves  the  following 
questions: 

(a)  Did  I  bring  out  the  main  point  in 
last   Sunday's    lesson? 

(b)  If  so  did  it  mean  anything  to  the 
pupil? 

(c)  Was  it  made  practical? 

(d)  How  can  I  improve  in  today's 
lesson  ? 

Do  not  use  direct  questioning. 

Let  it  always  be  suggestive.  Let  it  stir 
and  stimulate  the  pupils'  thinking  power. 
Never  ask  a  question  for  a  mere  an- 
swer. Let  every  question  mean  some- 
thin.g:  let  it  bring  out  a  thought.  It  is 
suprising  how  quickly  a  teacher  gets  a 
response,  when  she  has  forgotten  or  is 
wondering.  Example:  T  am  wondering 
who  wo"ld  like  to  tell  the  story  we  had 
last   Sunday   to   those   who   were   absent. 

2.  Adeciuate    Knowledge. 

(a)  It  is  necessary  to  see  the  thing 
in  its  parts:  for  instance,  in  outlining 
a  story,  we  have  the  introduction,  body, 
and  conclusion;  three  separate  parts,  yet 
closely  related;  one  not  complete  with- 
out the  other. 

In  studying  our  lesson  we  must  see 
these   parts  and  their  relation  to  each. 

(h)  It  is  necessary  to  see  the  ele- 
ments found  in  the  lesson. 

(c)  It  is  necessary  to  see  it  in  its 
analvsis. 

Illustration.  "Joseph   sold  into  Egypt." 
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(a)  To  know  Joseph  adequately,  we 
must  study  his  home  life. 

(b)  We  must  know  the  sorrow  of  his 
heart,   when    ill-treated    by   his   brothers. 

(c)  Know  his  firm  resolve  to  do  what 
he  knew  was  right. 

(d)  His  cheerfulness  and  willingness 
to  serve  others. 

(e)  His  charitable  attitude  towards 
his   people   at   the   time   of  famine. 

(f)  What  benefit  do  we  derive  from 
studying  such  lessons? 

Thus  by  an  analytic  treatment  of  the 
theme,  separating  it  into  parts,  and  see- 
ing the  elements,  the  teacher  is  made  fa- 
miliar with  details  of  great  value.  Even 
if  she  does  not  want  to  lift  her  pupils 
to  this  adequate  knowledge,  still  it  en- 
ables her  to  give  them  a  clear  and  dis- 
tinct knowledge  of  the  lesson. 

Note.  In  conducting  this  work  in  lo- 
cal meetings,  let  local  workers  give 
papers  on  topics,  followed  by  discus- 
sions. 

WORK  FOR  OCTOBER 

First   Sunday 

General  Fast  Day  lesson. 

Second  Sunday 

Leson  29.     Jesus'  Call  to  the  Fishermen 

Texts:  Matt.  4-18-22:  10:1-10:  Mark  1: 
16-20;  3:13-19;  Luke  5:1-11;  Acts  2,  3,  4. 


.'\im:  Those  who  are  obedient  to  the 
IMaster's  call  become  more  helpful  to 
their   fellowmen. 

Third  Sunday 

Lesson   28.     Authority   of   Christ   Again 
Restored    to    the    Earth 

Text:  "History  of  the  Church,"  Vol. 
I  pp.  40-42. 

Aim:  In  order  to  officiate  in  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  Gospel,  proper  authority 
is    necessary. 

Fourth   Sunday 

Lesson  30.     A  Missionary  Call  and  Ex- 
perience 


Text: 
Cannon 

Aim:     Sacrifice    through   love   for 
Gospel  brings   spiritual  blessings. 


'My  First  Mission."  George  Q. 

the 


Fifth  Sunday 


Review. 


Note  reversal  of  order  suggested  for 
lessons  28  and  29  in  "Sunday  Morning  in 
the  Kindergarten."  By  giving  lesson  29 
first  the  children  will  be  better  prepared 
to  understand  Lesson  28. 

If  you  have  not  yet  purchased  a  copy 
of  our  text  book,  send  for  it  at  once.  We 
believe  that  it  will  prove  very  helpful  to 
teachers. 


Twig-Bending  , 

By  Annie  Malin. 

Bend  the  twig'  tenderly,  breathing  a  prayer, 
Lest  it  should  snap  and  break,  handle  with  care, 
Not  to  set  line  and  rule  should  it  be  bent, — 
Dear  little  tender  twig  from  Heaven  sent. 

Who  like  a  mother  can  give  touch  so  light, 
^^'ho  like  a  father  can  train  it  aright? 
Pruning  a  thought  that  might  spoil  the  effect. 
Grafting  a  habit  that  helps  to  perfect. 


The  greatest  of  gardeners  helps  us  to  see 
JJow  little  twipfs  can  grow,  perfect  to  be. 
Come  to  the  Parents'  Class,  no  effort  spare  ; 
Seek  for  the  better  way,  you'll  find  it  there. 


Notes  on  Our  History 

By  Delbert  IV.  Parratt,  B.  S.,  Director  in   Utah  State  Historical  Society. 


XXXIII 

BRULE'S    side    trip — CONTINUED 

After  this  noteworthy  journey 
through  what  is  now  Pennsylvania, 
across  present  day  Maryland,  and  even 
into  proud  Virginia,  restless  Brule  re- 
turned to  Carantouan,  the  Carantouan- 
nias  village,  ready  for  guides  to  help 
him  back  to  Huron  territory.  About 
April  1st  he,  with  five  or  six  Caran- 
touannias,  left  for  the  north.  Their 
circuitous  route  took  them  through 
much  the  same  country  traveled  by 
Brule  and  the  twelve  Hurons  the  pre- 
vious year.  When  out  three  or  four 
days  they  encountered  a  band  of  fierce 
Iroquois  who  frightened  the  party  and 
scattered  its  members  through  the 
woods.  "Brule  ran  like  the  rest.  The 
cries  of  pursuers  and  pursued  died 
away  in  the  distance.  The  forest  was 
still  around  him.  He  was  lost  in  its 
shady  labyrinth.  For  three  or  four 
days  he  wandered,  helpless  and  fam- 
ished, till  at  length  he  found  an  In- 
dian footp^ath,  and  choosing  between 
starvation  and  the  Iroquois,  desper- 
ately followed  it  to  throw  himself  on 
their  mercy." 

The  council  of  Iroquois  savages, 
after  customary  deliberation,  con- 
demned the  distressed  prisoner  to 
death.  "The  poor  man,"  says  Friar 
Sagard,  "much  astonished,  did  not 
know  to  which  Saint  to  make  vows, 
for  he  knew  well  there  was  no  chance 
of  any  hope  of  mercy,  so  he  had  re- 
course to  God  and  to  patience,  and 
submitted  himself  to  divine  will,  more 
by  force  than  otherwise,  for  he  was 
not  very  pious.  *  *  *  *  They 
had  made  him  lie  down  at  full  length 
on  the  ground,  and  were  pulling  out 
his  beard,  when  one  of  them  perceiv- 
ing an  Agnus  Dei,  which  he  wore 
hnng  at  his  neck,  wishing  to  snatch 
it      from      him,      he     began     to     cry 


out  and  said  to  his  executioners  that 
if  they  took  it  from  him,  God  would 
chastise  them,  as  He  did:  for  they  no 
sooner  put  their  hands  upon  him  to 
draw  it  from  his  neck  than  the  sky, 
before  this  serene,  grew  cloudy  and 
sent  so  many  flashes  of  lightning  and 
tempests,  that  they  believed  the  last 
day  had  come,  and  fled  into  their  huts 
leaving  their  prisoner  there."  In  ter- 
rified haste,  the  chief  unbound  Brule 
and  then  compassionately  dressed  his 
wounds  and  anxiously  provided  him 
with  hospitable  shelter.  Thereafter,  for 
some  days,  Brule  remained  with  these 
Indians  and  received  nothing  but  the 
verv  best  of  treatment  at  their  hands. 


BE.WER  FURS  WERE  THE  CHOICEST 
OF  ALL. 

It  was  about  June  1,  when  the  iso- 
lated Frenchman  resumed  his  journey 
for  Lake  Huron.  For  four  days,  a 
party  of  his  new  friends  conducted 
him  through  their  territory  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Niagara  River.  From 
here  Brule  continued  alone  and  since 
he  was  now  in  familiar  country  had 
no  difficulty  in  reaching  the  Huron 
villages. 

Champlain's  departure  for  Quebec, 
after  wintering  with  the  Hurons,  oc- 
curred on  May  20,  in  all  probability 
less  than  a  month  before  Brule's 
return.  However,  prior  to  leav- 
ing, the  lieutenant-governor  had 
learned,  though  incorrectly,  from  the 
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five  or  six  Carantouannias  guides  who 
escaped  into  the  woods  at  the  time 
Brule  became  lost,  that  Brule  for  rea- 
sons of  his  own  had  returned  to  Car- 
antouan.  From  what  was  said, 
Champlain  evidently  expected  Brule 
would  soon  appear  among  the  Hurons, 
and  in  consequence  left  word  for  him 
to  make  extended  explorations  to  the 
north  and  west  and,  if  possible,  settle 
reported  difficulties  among  contending 
tribes  in  those  distant  parts.  Such 
troubles,  if  continued,  would  interfere 
considerably  with  the  yearly  visits  of 
those  "Indians  to  French  trading 
posts,  and,  of  course,  would  re  iuce 
the  profitable  fur  business  along  the 
St.  Lawrence.  Besides  bringing  a- 
bout  these  amicable  relations,  Brule, 
while  in  those  remote  reg^ans,  was  to 
learn  all  he  could  relative  to  the  mys- 
terious but  expected  passage-way 
leading  v/estward  to  the  open  sea  and 
thence  to  the  riches  of  Asia." 

Undoubtedly  all  this  appealed  to 
Brule's  roving  nature,  but  the  cour- 
ageous woodman  resolved  to  rest 
among  his  Huron  friends  until  having 
had  some  personal  conference  with  his 
master.  For  two  long  years  he  a- 
waited  the  return  of  Champlain. 
Then,  without  venturing  into  any  new 
lands,  he  joined  a  few  Huron  trap- 
pers, about  to  hake  their  annual  trade 
journey  to  distant  French  posts,  and 
with  them  traveled  by  way  of  Lake 
Nipissing  and  Ottawa  River  back  to 
former  friends  and  companions.  At 
Three  Rivers,  on  July  7,  he  met  Cham- 
plain and  for  the  first  time  in  nigh  on 
three  years  the  lieutenant-governor 
and  his  trusted  interpreter  conversed 
on  matters  in  which  both  were  so  vi- 


tally interested.     Regarding  this  hap- 
py meeting,  Champlam  writes: 

"Now  there  was  with  them  (the 
savages  at  Three  Rivers,  who  came  to 
trade  with  the  French)  a  man  named 
Eitienne  Brule,  one  of  our  interpre- 
ters, who  had  been  living  with  them 
for  eight  years,  as  well  to  pass  his 
time  as  to  see  the  country  and  learn. 
their  language  and  mode  of  life.  He 
is  the  one  whom  we  had  despatched 
with  orders  to  go  *  *  *  *  to 
Carantouan  in  order  to  bring  with  him  • 
the  five  hundred  warriors  they  (the 
(Carantouannias)  had  promised  to 
send  to  our  assistance  in  the  war  in 
which  we  were  engaged  against  their 
enemies.  *  *  *  *  j  called  this 
man  *  *  *  *  ^^j  asked  him 
why  he  did  not  bring  the  five  hundred 
men  to  our  assistance  in  time  and  what 
was  the  cause  of  the  delay;  also,  why 
he  had  not  made  a  report.  Thereupon 
he  gave  me  a  narrative  of  his  explor- 
ations, the  particulars  of  which  will 
be  out  of  place  to  give.  He  is  more 
to  be  pitied  than  blamed  for  not  re- 
porting to  me  before,  because  of  the 
misfortune  he  experienced  on  his  jour- 
neyings." 

During  their  conference  at  Three 
Rivers,  Champlain  requested  Brule  to 
return  to  Lake  Huron  and  then  carry 
out  the  former  plan  of  exploration 
toward  the  north  and  west.  The  dar- 
ing pathfinder,  after  some  persuasion, 
finallv  agreed  to  make  the  attempt  in 
the  hope  of  gaining  information  suffi- 
cient and  of  such  a  nature  as  to  war- 
rant Champlain  to  follow  and  learn 
more  of  the  regions  visited.  Regard- 
ing this  now  famous  pioneer  jour- 
ney we  shall  speak  in  our  next  note. 


A  more  dangerous  tendency  in  the  present  day  than  the 
danger  of  over-athleticism  is  the  tendency  to  look  on  while  other 
people  do  the  work. — Lord  Chelmsford. 


The  True  Story  of  Kitty  Curly 

By  Ethel  Florence  Millard 

Teddy  had  a  pretty  maltese  called 
Mama  Grey-cat.  One  day  he  could 
not  find  her.  He  ran,  all  over  the 
house  calling  "Kitty,  Kitty,"  but  she 
did  not  come. 

Then  he  went  out  to  the  playhouse 
in  the  back  yard.  Someone  had  dug 
a  hole  underneath,  and  out  walked 
Mama  Grey-cat  with  a  baby  kitty  in 
her  mouth.  She  ran  back  into  the 
hole  a,gain,  and  brought  out  another. 

One  baby  was  very  homely  with 
black  spots  and  yellow  eyes.  Teddy 
called  her  "Spotty."  The  other  was 
white  with  blue  eyes  and  grey  mark- 
ings. She  had  a  cute  little  curl  in  the 
fur  between  her  ears. 

"T  am  going  to  call  you  Kitty  Cur- 
ly,'' cried  Teddv,  and  he  ran  with  her 
into  the  house. 

Teddy  showed  the  pretty  kitten  to 
nurse.  "Mama  Grey-cat  has  another 
one.  so  I'm  going  to  keep  this  one  for 
my  own,"  he  said. 

After  that  Kitty  Curly  stayed  in  the 
house,  while  Spottv  and  Mama  Grey- 
cat  had  to  live  in  the  barn. 

Kittv  Curly  was  verv  vain.  Around 
her  neck  she  wore  a  blue  ribbon  that 
just  matched  her  eyes.  Every  time  she 
passed  a  mirror  she  would  stop  to  see 
whether  the  bow  was  straight,  and 
whether  the  little  curl  between  her 
ears  was  still  there.  Then  she  would 
wash  her  paws  and  think,  "What  a 
prettv  pussy-cat  I  am !" 

One  day  nurse  found  Kitty  Curlv 
hanging  by  her  blue  ribbon  from  a  peg 


just 


of   the   hat-rack.       Teddy    was 
going  out  of  the  front  door. 

"Oh,  you  naughty  boy !"  scolded 
nurse.  "You  almost  choked  poor 
Kitty  Curly." 

"I  didn't  mean  to,"  cried  Teddy.  "I 
only  wanted  to  know  where  to  find  her 
when   I  got  back."     And    he    kissed 


KITTY  CURLY  WAS  VERY  V.MN. 

Kitty  Curly  and  gave  her  a  saucer  of 
cream. 

Her  throat  felt  very  sore  where  the 
ribbon  had  pinched  it,  so  she  ran  out 
to  tell  Spotty  all  about  it. 

'Dear  me,  Spotty,"  she  said,  "I 
hope  it  hasn't  mussed  my  fur.  There 
is  some  fresh  shiny    asphalt    on    the 
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NURSE    FOUND  KITTY  CURLY    HANG- 
ING   BY    HER   BLUE   RIBBON. 

Street  that  will  make  a  splendid  mir- 
ror.    I  am  going  to  look  in  it." 

"Look  out,"  said   Spotty,    "or  you 


KITTY  CURLY  HID  BEHIND  THE  STOVE. 


will  stick  ill  that  asphalt.  It  isn't  dry 
yet." 

"I  guess  I  can  take  care  of  myself," 
said  Curly  proudly.  "You  can't  tell 
me  anything.  You  are  only  a  barn 
cat !" 

Kitty  Curly  couldn't  see  very  well 
in  the  asphalt  after  all.  She  kept 
leaning  farther  and  farther  over,  till 
her  whiskers  caught  in  the  fresh  tar. 
and  there  she  stuck! 

^^'hen  Teddy's  papa  came  home,  h-; 
found  her.  He  cut  off  her  whiskers, 
and  then  shaved  the  fur  off  her  fore- 
head, curl  and  all,  for  there  were  little 
specks  of  tar  all  over  her  face. 

"You  had  better  get  a  wig  for  Kitty 
Curly  now,"  laughed  papa. 

.^nd  Kittv  Curly  hid  behind  the 
stove  and  thouofht,  "I  will  never  look 
in  a  mirror  again  as  long  as  I  live." 

How  the  Nickel  Came 

( .\  true  incident) 

The  bright-faced  teacher  had  been 
telling  her  class  this  Sunday  morning 
the  story  of  Nephi's  vision  of  "the 
iron  rod,"  and  many  and  eager  were 
the  children  who  raised  their  hands 
to  explain  the  meaning  of  "the  iron 
rod"  and  all  the  other  questions  she 
asked.  Leona  was  proud  and  happy 
that  she  had  been  able  to  answer  every 
one ! 

Now  teacher  changfed  the  .subject. 
"Do  vou  see  these  envelones,  children? 
That's  right,  Lvman.  They  are  to 
hold  nickels  to  pay  our  Sunday  School 
missionary  expenses.  Last  vear  you 
were  very  prompt  in  ErivinQ-  your 
nickels  the  verv  dav  the  Sunerintend- 
ent  wished.  T  was  so  glad  that  all  my 
class  were  willing  to  make  that  sac- 
rifice. Tt  showed  to  me  that  vou  are 
anxious  to  please  vour  Heavenly 
Father  and  also  to  help  others  to  de- 
sire to  join  with  us  and  do  right.  You 
see,  it  does  help  everybody  to  hear 
what  the  eood  men  tell  us,  who  are 
sent  to  visit  us  sometimes.  We  can 
never  forget  what  Brother  
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tuM  lis  last  Sunday  about  Joseph 
Smith,  wlioni  he  knew  many  years  ago 
in  Nauvoo.  and  even  spoke  to  as  a 
friend." 

The  bell  rang  for  dismissal  of 
classes,  and  the  teacher  said  no  more, 
as  it  was  time  for  the  children  to 
march  back  to  their  places. 

One  little  girl  had  an  unusually 
serious  face.  It  was  Leona  who  had 
understood  all  the  questions  so  well. 
The  small  envelope  in  her  hand  was 
the  cause  of  her  uneasiness  of  mind. 
Not  because  she  was  a  stingv  girl, 
either.  The  October  before  she  had 
,  given  as  much  as  twenty  cents  to  the 
Nickel  Fund,  although  the  superin- 
tendent had  seemed  reluctant  to  accept 
it.  It  was  her  own — money  she  ha  1 
saved  from  the  quarter  she  had  re- 
ceived on  her  ninth  birthday,  the  Feb- 
ruary before.  This  year  she  had  no 
money  of  her  own,  and  no,  prospect 
of  receiving  any.  She  was  not  poor, 
as  she  had  a  good  home,  good  clothes, 
and  good  food  to  eat.  But  it  was  sel- 
('om  she  received  money  to  spend  her- 
self. She  rememl;!ered  keenly  that  her 
father  had  sai '.  when  she  requested  a 
nickel  for  the  Sunday  School  once  be- 
fore, ''Odjotheration  !  I  can't  afford  to 
give  money  for  anything  like  that. 
There's  no  sense  in  it,  anyway." 

The  same  afternoon,  when  he 
bought  candy  for  them  all,  and  Leona 
timidly  told  him  she  had  rather  not 
have  the  candy  and  have  the  nickel 
instead  for  the  Sunday  School,  he  had 
acted  cross  and  told  her  she  would 
get  her  nickel  all  right  by  Sunday. 
She  did  get  it,  but  was  late  for  Sunday 
School  because  she  had  to  wait  for  it. 

Would  she  ask  her  papa  for  another 
nickel?  She  would  have  preferred  a 
whipping.  Mama  seldom  had  any 
money,  or  she  would  not  need-  to 
worry  about  it.  Leona  knew.  She 
found  herself  wishing  that  her  papa 
were  a  man    who     attended    to     his 

church   duties   like   Brother   D , 

the  superintendent.  She  feared  her 
papa  was  not  like  the  few  who  hold 
to  the  iron  rod,  but  one  that  went  with 


the  heedless  crowd  instead.  The 
thought  made  her  sad,  and.  she  was 
very  miserable  for  a  long  time  after 
going  home. 

Soon,  however,  she  remembered 
that  there  was  One  to  whom  she 
might  go  for  help.  Thus  she  prayed : 
"Heavenly  Father,  I  have  no  nickel  to 
give  to  the  Sunday  School,  and  I  want 
to  give  it  because  it  is  right,  and  papa 
does  not  seem  willing  to  give  it  to  me, 
and  I  pray  thee  to  send  me  one  before 
next  Suntlay.  In  the  name  of  Jesus. 
.\men." 

After  praying  '  Leona  thought, 
"Now,  it  will  not  be  right  to  fret  about 
it  at  all :  but  I  will  have  faith  that  I 
will  get  it." 

Leona  kept  her  resolution  so  well 
that  she  played  happily  all  week,  never 
once  thinking  of  her  need  until  the 
following  Saturday,  when  the  thought 
came  to  her:  "The  Lord  has  not  sent 
me  my  nickel  yet,  and  there  is  not 
much  time  left.  Still  I  must  have 
faith  if  I  deserve  to  get  it." 

But,  as  the  afternoon  went  by,  and 
the  sun  was  .going  down,  she  could 
not  help  wondering  where  her  nickel 
was  to  come  from.  Yet  she  felt  that 
she  still  ought  to  trust  in  Him,  and  she 
tried  to  do  so,  although  at  the  same 
time,  a  lump  rose  in  her  throat. 

She  was  sitting  alone  in  the  back 
\'ard,  when  the  heavy  step  of  her 
father  sounded,  and  she  heard  her 
name  spoken. 

"Leona,  here's  a  couple  of  quail  for 
you  to  clean,"  said  he. 

Leona  took  them  willingly.  She 
always  took  pride  in  dressing  the 
game  her  father  often  brought  home. 
If  only  there  were  a  dozen  of  them, 
she  reflected,  she  might  reasonably 
hope  for  a  nickel  for  her  work.  But 
there  were  only  two !  Perhaps  it  was 
her  duty  to  ask  for  the  nickel.  How 
could  she  get  the  courage? 

She  had  barely  finished  them  when 
her  father  came  around  the  house 
again. 

"Have   you  got   them     done?"    he 
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asked.  "Bert  Warren  wants  to  buy 
them  for  himself  and  his  wife.  There 
wouldn't  be  enough  for  a  meal  for  all 
of  us.  Here's  a  nickel  for  you  be- 
cause vou  cleaned  them." 


A  Treasure 

1   am  a  little  treasure, 

Alice  is  my  name. 
So  if  I  win  all  your  hearts, 

Of  course  I'm  not  to  blame. 

My  papa  says  my  eyes  are  like 

Twin  stars  up  in  the  sky, 
Rut  I  can't  understand  it, 

'Cause  they're  away  up  tlicre  so  hi^jh 


He  says  roses,  pink  and  red 
Bloom  in  my  cheeks  each  day, 

But  I  can  never  find  one 

When  I  want  a  nice  boquet. 

He  savs  that  there  are  threads  of  gold 
Mixed  right  in  with  my  hair. 

And  that  my  teeth  are  little  pearls ; 
'Tis  funny,  I  declare. 

He  says  my  lips  are  rubies. 

That  I'm  worth  my  weight  in  gold. 
I'm  afraid  I  might  be  stolen. 

By  some  burglar  so  bold. 

And  then  I  must  be  good  to  eat, 
For  grandma  calls  me  honey. 

Savs  I'm  the  apple  of  her  eye. 
Worth  more  to  her  than  monev. 


One  Way: 

T^here  was  once  an  old  lady  so  nice 
She  made  very  big  hats  for  her  mice. 
"Now  they  can't  get  inside 
Those  red  mousetraps!"'  she  cried 
And  she  fed  them  with  clean  grains  of  rice . 
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Riding  D 


^own 


to:H 


aines 


Haines'  is  a  big",  big  toy-shop, 

Anil  Ted  is  a  tiny  boy; 
I'rom  Haines'  there  came  one  Christ- 
mas 

A  most  delightful  toy. 

In  front  there  were  two  horseheads, 

In  back  a  snug  safe  seat; 
'I'lien  reins  with  bells,  and  rockers, 

And  room  to  put  your  feet. 

When  Ted  first  learned  to  manage 

The  horses  and  the  reins, 
He  sat  his  chariot  proudly. 

And  journeyed  "down  to  Haines'." 


(Of  course  you  know,  my  children. 
He  did  not  leave  the  door; 

His  horses  galloped  wildly 
l^pon  the  nursery  floor.) 

Since  then,  when  skies  grow  cloudv, 

And  cross  her  little  boy, 
Ted's  mama  says,  "Now  hurry 

To  Haines'  and  buy  a  toy  !" 

Then  quickly  Ted  grows  smiling, 
Climbs  in  and  takes  the  reins — 

The  sun  is  ahvays  shining 

When  Ted  rides  "down  to  Haines' !' 


Whistle  Them  Away 


Have  you  any  petty  cares,  boys? 

Whistle  them  away; 
There's  nothing  cheers  the  spirits 

Like  a  merry  roundelay. 
No  matter  what  the  heartaches 

'Neath  silk  or  hodden-gray. 
For  the  sake  of  those  who  love  you, 

Just  whistle  them  away. 


'Tis  strange  how  soon  friends  gather 

About  a  cheerful  face  ; 
That  smiling  eyes  and  lips  count  more 

Than  beauty,  wealth  or  grace ; 
But  I  have  seen  it  tried,  boys. 

When  trouble  comes  to  stay. 
The  brave  heart  leaps  to  work,  and 
strives 

To  whistle  it  away.   — Selected. 


The  Children's  Budget  Box 


My  Pet  Bantum 

Once  I  had  a  young'  bantum 
rooster,  and  when  we  moved  into  town 
he  was  a  regular  nuisance.  One  day 
a  cousin  of  mine  came  to  see  me  and 
I  told  him  he  could  have  the  rooster. 
He  took  it  home,  and  a  few  days  later 
it  was  back  to  town  again.  The  next 
time  I  saw  him  I  asked  him  if  he  took 
the|  rooster  home.  He  said  yes,  but 
it  had  disappeared  and  he  did  not 
know  where  it  went.  It  was  about  two 
miles  out  to  his  place  and  that  rooster 
came  home  all  alone.  I  decided  if  he 
liked  me  so  much  I  would  keep  him, 
so  I  did. 

C.  Wilcox, 
Age   10.  Gridley,  California. 


V.v  Mildred  Sargent, 


Asre 


By  Edna  Mae  Rust. 
10.  Short  Creek,  Arizona 


Mothi 


er 


Age  15. 


Kenilworth,  Utah. 


Mother  is  always  ready. 
And  willing  to  do  her  part ; 

Her  share  and  even  more 
For  us   does  she  impart. 

Mother  is  always  patient. 

She  listens  to  all  our  grief. 
She  comforts  us  when  weary, 

To  her  we  go  for  relief. 

Mother  is  always  cheerful, 
A  home  without  her  is  bare. 

And  we  who  have  a  Mother, 

Should  guard  her  as  treasure  rare. 

Are  we  always  thoughtful  of  Mother, 
Our  dearest  friend  of  all? 

Do  we  try  to  make  her  happy. 
Do  we  answer  to  her  call? 

Do  we  make  her  dear  life  brighter? 

Vying  always  with  one  another, 
To  ease  her  daily  burden? 

Do  we  do  enough  for  Mother? 
Mabel  Law, 
Age  16.  Logan,  Utah. 
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The  Stubborn   Donkey 

Once  there  was  a  donkey  who  loved 
his  master  very  much,  but  when  he 
was  called  he  would  not  come.  He 
had  hidden  in  a  ditch  so  he  would 
not  have  to  be  hitched  up.  The  next 
day  when  he  was  called  some  one 
saw  him,  and  sent  the  dog  after  him. 
They  caught  him  and  harnessed  him 
up.  When  they  got  to  the  store  they 
put  the  eggs  and  lettuce  next  the 
donkey  and  then  went  to  dinner.  The 
donkey  wanted  his  dinner,  too,  so  he 
ate  the  lettuce,  then  gnawed  the  rope 
and  ran  away.  He  ran  races  and  did 
tricks,  and  after  a  while  he  was  the 
best  donkey  in  the  town.  One  day  he 
broke  his  leg,  so  they  had  to  kill  him. 
Dilworth  Brinton, 


Age  7. 


Rigby,  Idaho. 


Age  13. 


.\FFINITIES. 

By  Jean  Sargent, 

Kenilworth,  Utah. 


Have  you  seen  the  trees  in  Autumn 
When  a  slight  breeze  comes  along. 

And  the  branches  cling  together 
To  croon  their  mystic  song? 

Ethel  Jolly, 
Box  82,  Provo,  Utah. 


By  Myrtle  Anderson, 

Pleasant  Grove,  Utah. 


The  Trees  in   Autumn 

Have  you  seen  the  trees  in  Autumn 
When  the  leaves  turn  red  and  yel- 
low, 

When  the  crop  is  to  be  gathered  in 
And  the  apples,  oh  !  so  mellow? 

Have  you  seen  the  trees  in  Autumn 
When  the  bluebirds  cease  to  sing. 

Until  green  leaves  again  appear 
And  whisper,  "come  back,"  for  'tis 
spring? 


My   Cow 

I  have  a  pretty  litle  cow, 

She  is  the  nicest  thing. 
She  loves  me  very,  very  much, 

And  likes  to  hear  me  sing. 

\Mien  I  take  my  bright  tin  pale 

And  to  the  pasture  go. 
She  comes  and  stands  so  very  still 
When  T  say  "So,  Spot.  So." 
Rose  Bovanson, 

Junction,  Utah. 


ay.  Hie    Calico  Cat 


1) 

HEN  the  hot  days  came,  all  the 
Bennetts  packed  theibr^_^(jMSJm|^ 
went  away  to  the  seashore.  Mother 
ca^^  a  Ni^uand  Daddy  earned  a 
If  I  [[  ||f  ami  the  children  canied  each  a 
and  aJ^an6  Katy  carried '^M'^  and  they  all 
took  turns  carrying  Dandy,  the  Calico  Cat.  For  they 
couldn't  leave  :^^^  behind— not  they.  So  they  took 
him  in  ^^.&^t  a"<^  he  purred  the  whole  way! 
At  the  seashore  he  watched  the  childroi  when  they 
played  in  die/^^^^and  picked  up  pretty  O^^p,- 
He  capered  after  them  when  they  waded  along  the  beach 
or  played  like 


e  waves.     And  when  they 
went  sailing,  he  ran  dovm  d}e:=^^^  and  jumped  into  the 

and  sat  there  on  the  ^^^^ 
as  fine  as"  you  please.  "  Dandy  is  a  great 
sailor ! "  said  the  children.  But  he  never 
would  dip  even  his  ^in  the  water.  He 
put  his  back  up  and  growled  when  the 
big^^$^me  rolling  in.  One  day  Mother  had 
company  to  luncheon.      "How  I  wish  1  had  some 

to  fiy  I "  said  she.     Then  Billy  and  Bobby 


nice  <%-:2air 
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got  their  lines  and  their  4/J^^^and  away  they  raced 
down  to  the^^^^i  to  get  some  ^^^^^^^  And  away 
raced  4^zs^  after  them. \\ A/long  time  they  sal  there 
in  the  hot^O^and  dangled  their  lines. 
They  had  brought  a  ^^^.for  the  fish, 
but  thei^^^would  not  come  for  the 
bait.  "I  have  a  bite!**  cried  Billy. 
But  It  was  only  a  big  ^^^  or  sea- 
weed. "I  have  a  bite!"  cried  Bobby.  But  it  was 
only  an  old  tin_:,^^^  that  somebody  had  thrown 
into  the  water.  *  I  have  a  bite !  **  cried  Billy  again. 
And  this  time  it  really  was  a  "]^^s  ,  but  just  as 
Billy  pulled  it  in,  it  slipped  off  the  4/%=>  But  Dandy 
was  watching,  and  when  he  saw  this,  he  forgot  to 
be  afraid  of  the^^^^^  Down  \vent  his  little"^ 
as  quick  as  a  flash  with  all  the 
claws  out.  And  there  was  a  fish 
in  his  paw!  Billy  £uid  Bobby 
shouted  for  joy.  '^^y^^^s  * 
great  fisherman !  **  they  cried 
rushing  home  to  Mother.  "Dandy 
is  the  best  fisherman  of  all !  ** 
For  there  in  the^^^^  lay  a  truly 
who  had    caught   it  but    the   little   Calico   Cat! 


Heard  at  Reno 

"1  liad  a  long  talk  with  your  husband 
yesterday." 

"He's  an  extremely  interesting  man — 
as  1  remember  him." — Puck. 


Ready 

"Listen  to  this  charming  bit  of  obit- 
uary sentiment,"  said  a  cynical  bachelor: 
"He  had  been  married  forty  years  and 
was  prepared  to  die." 


From     a 


Sunday-school 
paper 


Examination- 


'"Question:  "What  efifect  did  the  Ten 
Commandments  have  upon  the  children 
of   Israel?" 

Answer:  "The  Ten  Commandments 
made  the  cliildren  of  Israel  very  miser- 
able."— Living  Church  (Milwaukee). 

The   Brigher  the   Quicker 

George  Ade  was  the  guest  of  honor  at 
an  afternoon  reception  when  one  of  the 
charming  ladies,  wishing  to  compliment 
him,  smilingly  said:  "Mr.  Ade,  many 
bright  people  come  from  Indiana,  don't 
they?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Ade,  "and  the  brighter 
they  arc  the  quicker  they  come." 

The  Retort  Courteous 

"Why  don't  you  buy  something  at  my 
table?"  demanded  the  girl  at  the  charity 
fair. 

"Because  I  buy  only  from  the  homely 
girls."  said  the  man.  "They  have  a 
harder  time  making  sales," 

The    girl    was    not    offended,     and     he 
worked  this  right  down  the  line. — Louis-- 
ville  Courtier-Journal. 

Where  the  Profesor  Scored 

"T  have  found  a  good  way  to  catch  rab- 
bits," said  a  "smart"  Senior  to  Professor 
Richards,  of  Yale,  in  class  one  day. 

"Tell  it  to  me."  said  the  Professor. 

"Crouch  down  behind  a  stone  wall  and 
make  a  noise  like  a  turnip,"  said  the 
youth  with   a   chuckle." 

"A,  better  way  than  that,"  came  the 
Professor's  quick  retort,  "would  be  for 
you  to  go  and  sit  in  a  bed  of  cabbage 
heads  and   look  natural." 


Wasteful 

Magnate:  "I  give  that  lawyer  ten 
thousand  dollars  a  year  to  keep  me  out 
of  jail." 

"Oh,  John.  Please  stop  spending  your 
money  so  foolishly." — Life. 

Watchful    Waiting 

''.^re  you  waiting  for  me,  dear?"  she 
said,  coming  downstairs  at  last  after 
spending  half  an  hour  fi.xing  her  hat. 

"Waiting,"  exclaimed  the  impatient 
man.  "Oh,  no,  not  waiting — sojourn- 
ing." 

Not  Eaxactly 

"There!  You  have  a  black  eye,  and 
your  nose  is  bruised,  and  your  coat  is 
torn  to  bits,"  said  Mama,  as  her  young- 
est appeared  at  the  door.  "How  many 
times  have  I  told  you  not  to  play  with 
that    bad    Jenkins    boy?" 

"Now,  look  here.  Mother,'"  said  Bob- 
by, "do  I  look  as  if  we'd  been  playing?" 

His  Question 

A  party  of  young  men  were  camping, 
and  to  avert  annoying  questions  they 
made  it  a  rule  that  the  one  who  asked  a 
question  that  he  could  not  answer  him- 
self had  to  do  the  cooking. 

One  evening,  while  sitting  around  the 
Pre,  one  of  the  boys  asked:  "Why  is  it 
that  a  ground-squirrel  never  leaves  any 
dirt  at  the  mouth  of  its  burrow?" 

They  all  guessed  and  missed.  So  he 
was  asked  to  answer  it  himself. 

"Why,"  he  said,  "because  it  always  be- 
gins to  dig  at  the  other  end  of  the  hole." 

"But,"  one  asked,  "how  does  it  get  to 
the  other  end  of  the  hole?" 

"Well,''  'was  the  reply,  "that's  your 
question." 


Happy  is  the  Home  that  has  a 

VICTROLA 


It  brings  you  the  world's  best  music  and  de- 
lights all  who  hear  it.     Inquire  now  about  our 

SPEQITiL  LOW  TERMS 

We   also   pay   transportation   charges   on   in- 
struments and  records  to  out  of  town  customers. 

Send   us   your   name   and    address,   and   receive    a   FREE 
CATALOGUE  of  the  new  VICTOR  RECORDS  each  month. 


This  J75.00 

VICTROLA 

and  twelve  75c  Records 

(24  selections) 
On  Special  Easy  Terms 

$84.00 


/ > 

fVE  ARE  VICTROLA  SPECIALISTS 

John  Elliott  Clark  Co. 

Victrolas  and  Victor  Records  Exclusively 

150  Main  Street 


Dont  Wash  Your 
Hands  on  the  Towel 

Use  Nature's  Own  Soap.  SILVERILE 
SANITARY  for  all  purposes.  Toilet, 
Bath,  Kitchen,  Shaving,  Washing 
Clothes,  Linoleum,  Woodwork,  etc. 
It  is  not  made  from  dirty  grease  or 
decayed  vegetables,  but  is  a  pure 
mineral,  free  from  harmful  lyes  and 
caustics.  It  will  save  your  hands, 
time  and  money. 

For  sale  by  all  good  stores.  Ask 
your  dealer  for  Silverile  Domestic  for 
household  work,  Silverile  Mechanic 
for  extra  soiled  hands,  Silverile  Toi- 
let for  hands,  face,  shaving  and  bath, 
or  send  10c  for  sample  can,  to 

SILVERILE  PRODUCTS  CO. 
SALT  LAKE 


Why  spend  nine  months 
studying  shorthand — 
when  you  can  learn  it 
in  six  months  for  the 
same  money? 

Enter  Any  Time 

Salt  Lake 
Business  College 

52  W.  SECOND  SOUTH 

Phone  Was.  7280 

WM.  F.  LYMAN.  A.  B..  L.  L.  B.,  Mgr. 
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For  President  of  the  United  States 

WOODROW  WILSON  of  New  Jersey 

For  Vice-Pres.  of  the  United  States 

THOMAS  R.  MARSHALL  of  Indiana 

The  Democratic  Na- 

For Presidential  Electors 

R.  N.  BASKIN 

A  Democratic  State 

tional  Administration 

of  Salt  Lake 

JESSE  KNIGHT 

Administration      will 
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of  Prove 

ANTHON  ANDERSON 

of  Logan 
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Peace, 

JOHN  SEAMAN 

of  Ogden 

Statewide  Prohibition 

For  United  States  Senator 

not  later  than 

Preparedness, 

WILLIAM  H.  KING 

of  Salt  Lake 
For  Governor 

August  1st,  1917, 

Prosperity, 

SIMON  BAMBERGER 

of  Salt  Lake 
For  Secretary  of  State 

Public  Utilities  Law, 

Child  Labor  Law, 

HARDIN  BENNION 

of  Vernal 

Workingmen's  Com- 

For Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 

pensation  Law, 

Rural   Credit  Law, 

ELMER  E.  CORFMAN 

of  Provo 

For  Attorney-General 

Federal    Reserve 

DAN  B.  SHIELDS 

of  Salt  Lake 
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For  Auditor 

JOSEPH  RIRIE 

of  Ogden 
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Prevented   a   Fearful 

For  Treasurer 
DANIEL  0.  LARSON 

Revision  of  Tax  Laws, 

Calamity  Through 

of  Moroni 

For  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction 
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Strikes, 

E.  G:  GOWANS 

of  Salt  Lake 
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For    Congressman,    First    Congres- 
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sional  District 

MILTON  H.  WELLING 

of  Fielding 
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sional District 

JAMES  H.  MAYS 
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The  Party  With  A  Record— 

The 

Republican 

Party 


The  Republican  Ticket 

National 
Presidenl 

CHARLES  EVANS  HUGHES 

Vice  President 

CHARLES  WARREN  FAIRBANKS 

Presidential  Electors 

ASA  R.   HAWLBY 

ORANGE  SEELEY,  SR. 

THOMAS   SMART 

DAVID  JENSEN 

State 

United   States  Senator 

GEORGE    SUTHERLAND 

Governor 

NBPHI  L.  MORRIS 

Supreme  Judge— D.   N.   STRAUP 

Secretary  of  State— LINCOLN  G.  KELLBY 

Attorney  General— HAROLD  P.  FABIAN 

Treasurer — D.  H.  MADSEN 

Auditor — JOSEPH  JENSEN 

Supt.  Public  Instruction — B.  G.  GOWANS 

Congressional 

First    District — TIMOTHY   C.    HOYT 
Second  District— CHARLES  R.  MABEY 

Third  Judicial  District 

District  Judges 

C.   W.   MORSE  E.   A.  ROGERS 

M.   L.   RITCHIE       T.  D.  LEWIS 

W.  H.  FOLLAND 

District  Attorney— E.  O.  LEATHERWOOD 

Salt  Lake  County 

Commissioners 

Long  Term — A,  H.  CRABBE 

Short   Term— GEORGE   T.    SHARP 

Clerk — A.  E    BEVBRIDGB 

Sheriff — JOSEPH  E.  BURBIDGE 

Attorney — HORACE  H.  SMITH 

Treasurer— GIDEON   SNYDER 

Recorder- CLARENCE    M.    CANNON 

Auditor — W.  J.  KORTH 

Assessor— E.  L.  BURGON 

Surveyor — GEORGE   A.   MOORE 

Legislative 

Senate 

ELIAS  S.  WOODRUFF 

MRS.   ANNIE  WELLS  CANNON 

HARRY   S.   JOSEPH 

House 

W.  G.  BURTON 

F.  X,  A.  EBLB 

W.   E.    WARE 

CHARLES  H.  BALDWIN 

DAVID   A.   SMITH 

B.  L.  CROPPER 

WENDELL  B    HAMMOND 

W.  A.  HOWARD 

N.  G.  MORGAN 

ALEX.  E.  CARR 

Salt  Lake  City 

City  Judges 

JOB  P.  LYON  N.  H.  TANNER 

Justices  of  Peace 

NOEL  S.  PRATT  C.  R.  BRADFORD 

Constables 

JOHN  A.  EKMAN  M.  W.  EARL 


The  Republican  Party  stands  for 
the  upbuilding  of  Utah  and  the  uplift 
of  her  people. 

It  stands  for  Prohibition  today — in 
the  state  and  in  the  nation. 

It  has  pledged  its  candidates  to  the 
passage  of  a  stringent,  State-wide  pro- 
hibition law  to  take  effect  promptly. 

Its  candidates  for  Congress  and  the 
United  States  Senate  are  pledged  to 
support  nation-wide  prohibition. 

The  Republican  candidates  are  men 
of  high  character  and  competence,  and 
will  rigidly  respect  the  pledges  of  their 
party  and  the  wishes  of  the  people. 

Hon.  Nephi  L.  Morris,  the  Repub- 
lican candidate  for  Governor,  has 
given  all  of  his  life  to  the  social  and 
civic  betterment  of  Utah  people.  He 
was  one  of  the  prime  movers  of  the 
prohibition  movement.  He  is  heart 
and  soul  in  sympathy  with  the  cause. 
He  will  do  his  duty,  and  lead  others 
to  do  theirs. 


(Political  Advertisement) 


Ogden-Utah  Knitting  Co.,  Ogden,  Utah 

Makers  of 

L.  D.  S.  GARMENTS 

bearing  this  Label 


A  guarantee  of  the  best  of  materials,  su- 
perior workmanship,  fit  and  finish. 
If  your  local  dealer  does  not  carry  them, 
order  from  us  direct. 
Style  Price 

613  Bleached     cotton,     extra     light 

weight   $  .85 

614  Bleached  cotton,  light  weight..    1.00 

615  Bleached,      light      weight,      fine 

quality     1.25 

620  Bleached,  heavy  weight 1.50 

621  Ecru,    medium    weight,     double 

back   1.25 

622  Ecru,  heavy  weight,  double  back  1.50 

623  Ecru,  heavy  weight,  double  back  1.50 

624  Wool  mixed,  medium  weight...   2.00 

625  Wool  mixed,  bleached,  medium 

weight 2.50 

626  Nearly  all  wool,  heavy  weight.  .   3.00 
Postage  Paid.         Send  for  Samples. 


HALL'S  Canker  and 
Diphtheria   Remedy 

If  you  want  to  prevent  canker,  use 
Hall's  Canker  Remedy. 

If  you  want  to  prevent  Diphtheria,  use 
Hall's  Canker  Remedy. 

If  one  of  your  children  in  the  house 
has  Diphtheria,  give  Hall's  Can- 
ker Remedy  to  those  who  are  well 
and  they  will  never  take  the  disease. 

This  remedy  has  made  so  many 
wonderful  cures  in  the  past  twenty- 
five  years  that  we  know  it  will  con- 
titnue  to  do  the  same  in  the  future. 
This  wonderful  remedey  is  sold  by  all 
druggists  or  grocers. 

Don't  forget  to  ask  your  dealer  for 
HALL'S  CANKER  AND  DIPH- 
THERIA REMEDY. 


Mr.  Automobile  Owner: 

The  Compensating 
Vapor  Plug 


Guaranteed  for 
Life  of  Car 

40^  mors 
Miles  per 
Gallon  of 
Gkiolina, 


not 


Made  by  tbe  Automatic  Carburetor  Co.,  CWcagro,  in. 

wm  save  gasoline  on  your  ear  or  your  money  will  be  refunded  wltUln  30  days  of  purchase 
date  Will  give  more  power,  more  speed,  less  carbon  and  make  your  motor  run  more  cool. 
Will'  make  any  car  run  better.  Kakes  starting;  easy,  never  wears  out,  and  flts  any  car. 
Can  be  easily  attached.     Read  what  Bishop  Samuel  Dugmore  has  to  say  about  this  gasoline 

sa\er:     ^^^        our   money-back-lf-mot-satlsfled    offer   here   and    now.      The   price   Is   ?5.00  to 
Ton  nnd  to  everybody.     All  we  ask  is  that  you  send  urn  the  $5.00  by  check  or  money  order 
to  act  as  a  deposit.     We  wlU  chcerfuUy  refund  the  deposit  wlthlc  30  days  If  you  are      - 
satlsfled.     RESPONSIBLE  DEALERS  WANTED 

Mr.  F.  L.  Holmes,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Dear   Sir: — 

•  •  •  Yes,  I  purchased  one  of  your 
Compensating  Vapor  Plugs.  I  am  well 
satlsfled,  for  It  alls  the  bill,  doing  Just 
n-liat  It  Is  guaranteed  to  do. 

I  have  made  more  mileage,  got  more 
power  and  more  speed,  and  my  engine  runs 
easier  and  cooler  with  It.  I  have  made 
over  twenty  miles  to  the  gallon  of  gaso- 
line, and  am  Indeed  ^trell  satisfied.  •  •  • 
Signed:  BISHOP    SAMUEL    DUGMORE, 

Sunnyalde,  Utah. 


F.  L.  HOLMES,  Distributor 

840  So.  West  Temple,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


F.  L.   HOLMES,  Salt  Lak«  City.  Utah. 

Enclosed  please  find  $5  ($7  In  Canada)  In 
full  payment  for  one  Compensating  Vapor 
Plug — with  the  understanding  that  you 
g-uarantee  it  for  life  and  will  refund  my 
deposit  In  full  If  I  return  your  device  to 
you,  collect  within  30  days. 

I  use  a sized  carburetor;   name  of 

car model year 

Name    

Address     

I  recommended  as  a  good  dealer 

of 
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Howard  R»  Driggs'  Novel 

WILD  ROSES " 

A  Tale  of  the  Rockies 

$125     -     -     By  Mail  $1.35 

Will  be  ready  in  October 

"Wild  Roses  is  a  story  of  the  West,  the  wild 
West,  with  her  Indians,  cowboys,  pioneers,  by  a 
man  who  was  reared  in  the  West  and  knows  her  as 
she  is.  This  story  by  Prof.  Driggs  speaks  the  true 
heart  of  the  wild  West — it  is  a  story  that  both  thrills 
and  uplifts  the  reader. 

Deseret  SUNDAY  SCHOGL  UNION  Book  Store 

44  Elast  on  South  Temple  Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


INSURE  WITH 

THE  HOME  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  UTAH 

THK  ONLY  LOOAU  FIRK  INSURANCE  COMPANY  IN  THE 

INTER-MOUNTAIN  REGION.      UNSURPASSED 

PROTECTION  GIVEN 

HEBER  J.  GRANT  &  CO..  GENERAL  AGENTS 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 


HEBER    J.    GRANT,     PRBSIDKNT 
GtO.     ROMNEY,    VlCl-PRES. 
EDGAR    8.    HILLS,    TRKASURKR 


HORACE    G.    WHITNEY,    SKCRKTART 
GEO.    J.    CANNON,    A88T.     8KCRETAR 


150  A  WEEK 


AND  THIS  FJLE, 
AUTOMOBILE 


I  OFFER  this  Big  Money  and  a  FREE  Automobile  to  one  hustling  Representative  in  each  county 
in  the  U.  S.  This  is  not  a  contest  Every  agent  can  get  a  FREE  Automobile  and  S60.00  a  week. 
You  don't  need  experience.  I  want  you  to  advertise,  sell  and  appoint  sub-apents  for  the 
RobinBon  Folding  Bath  Tub.  It's  a  whirlwind  seller.  Solves  tlie  bathintr  problem.  Ko  plumbing', 
no  waterworks  needed.  Full  length  baths  in  any  room.  Folds  in  small  roIL  Won't  leak.  Self- 
emptying.  Tert'yeai^  Guarantee.  Rivals  $100  bath-room.  Never  such  a  big  seller;  never  such  a  big 
money-maker.    Never  suchajiberal  offer  as  this.    Think!    $60.00  a  Week  and  FREE  Automobile. 

Exclusive  Territory. ^gj^^^  Sensational  Sales  Successes 

100%    Profit*         I^^hI^Hk        It'aeasy.     Toacandoit.    J.  H.  Frown,  N.  J.  says:  "U  calls.  U  sales.    How's 
I  that?"     ($70  profit).    R.  C.  McCartnev.  Wich.,  6ays:  "Sold  5  tubs  in  labours." 
($25  profit),     "Sold  6  from  no  n  ta  nih'ht,"  says  J    A.  Hembd,  S.  D.  ($30  prolit). 
Ked  Bolles  o£  Idaho,  sold  8  tirst  uftLrnoon.    (|40  profit).    H.  M.  Velzy,  W.  D  . 
^""^  Bold  10    ia  3   days.     ($50 

Iprofit).     W.  A.    Gloeckler, 
S.  D.,  sold  II  in  3  days. 
($55  profit).    A.R.  Engle.UoDt., 
got  11  orders  ia  2  1-2  days.   (Ad- 
dresses furnbhcd  on  request).  Yoa 
fCau  do  as  well  o3  these  men.     You 
can  sell  2  a  day.     That  means  $00 
a  week,   clean    profit,     and    a 
liig,  speedy  Touring  Car  Free. 
Little  capital  needed,     I 
grant   credit    to  deserving 
men.    Famish  ym  withaDemon- 
EtratiDg  Tub,   on    liberal   plan.     You 
can't  lose      70%  of  the  homes  have  no  bath- 
room     They  need  the  Riibioson  Tub.     Just  ehuw 
i^fn  tub,  take  the  order      Quictt  sales  and  iniuieiise  profits. 
fOtP        Thi9  IS  YOUR  chance      Don  t  dday.     Cit  busy^     Write 
today  fur  Dumi.u^trating  lubaad  FKEL  Autouiobile  olTer. 

:s.  Robinson.  Pres.,  ™"°?ri°"  fr.'"B^,dr„;?- «"•■  Toledo.  0. 
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The  Nation's  Foremost 
Book  of  Health 

"HOW  TO  LIVE" 

Authorized    by^  and  prepared   in   collaboration  with    the  Hygiene 
Reference  Board  of  the  Life  Extension  Institute  by  IRVING 
FISHER,  Chairman,  Professor   of  Political  Economy,  Yale 
University,  and  EUGENE  LYMAN  FISK,  M.D. 

This  New  Book  is  virtually  the  Nation's  official 
handbook  of  health  because  of  the  preeminence  - 
of  the  many  men  whose  work  it  em 
bodies.    It  is  a  guide  to  the  things 
which   make   for  healthful  living, 


From  the  most  modern  and  depend- 
able  scientific   data   Professor   Fisher 
and  Doctor  Fisk  have  built  up  an  en 
tertaining    book    of  widespread   popular 
usefulness,  covering  such  subjects  as : 


How  to  Avoid  Cold* 
Eating  to  Get  Fat 
What  It  Means  to  Eat  Hastily 
What  to  Eat  and  How  to  Eat 
What  to  Eat  to  Get  Thin 
Hygiene  in  the  Home 


Outdoor  Living  and  Sleeping 
Blood  Pressure 
Hardening  of  the  Arteries 
How  to  Cure  Insomnia 
Deep  Breathing  and  Exercise 
Curing  Acid  in  the  Blood 


THIS 
BOOK 
You  How  to  Keep  Well 


Treatment  for  Nervous  Troubles 
Fifteen  Rules  for  Good  Health 
Effects  of  Alcohol — Tobacco 
How  to  Cure  Constipation  Without 

Drugs 
Eugenics— What  It  Is  and  What  It  Is  Not 


Will  You  Take  the  Word  of  One  Hundred  Physicians? 

It  represents  the  official  result  of  the  extensive  study,  investigation,  and  research  ot 
the  Hygiene  Reference  Board  of  the  Life  Extension  Institute,  which  is  composed  of 

many  of  America's  foremost  citizens,  including  such  physicians  as: — Drs.  William  J.  Mayo,  ex-President, 
American  Medical  Association;  Russell  H.  Chittenden;  William  H.  Welch  of  Johns  Hopkins  University; 
John  F.  Anderson,  Director,  U.  S.  Government  Hygiene  Laboratory;  Dudley  Allan  Sargent;  Cressy  R. 
Wilbur,  New  York  State  Health  Commissioner,  etc.,  and  many  eminent  men  in  public  life,  including 
Ambassador  Page,  David  Starr  Jordan,  and  others.     Introduction  by  ex-President  William  Howard  Taft. 

State  Boards  of  Health  Recommend  It 

The  State  Boards  of  HeaJth  of  Indiana,  Kentncky,  Louisiana,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York  Endorse  and  Recommend  it 


Db.  Habvey  W.  Wiley,  Pure  Food  Expert :  "  I  give  the  book  my 
unqualified  approval." 

Surpeon-OeneranV.  C.  GORGAS.  War  Department,  Washington, D.  C: 
"It  is  the  most  practical  and  useful  book  on  the  subject  that  I  know  of." 

Db.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  Supt.  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  says:  "Un- 
questionably not  only  the  most  authoritative  but  the  most  reaJable  and  most 
comprehensive  book  ou  personal  hygiene  which  has  ever  been  published." 


Im.  I.UTHEB  H.  GULICK  :  "If  its  teachings  could  be  put  into  effect 
humankind  would  reach  a  new  level  in  a  single  year." 

Db.  Rupert  Blue.  Surgeon  General  U.  S.  Publii'  Health  Service, 
Washington,  D.  C:  "It  isthetrue  story  of  personal  hygiene,  told  in  aplain 
straightforward  manner." 

Dr.  Ar>EX.  Graham  Bell,  says.-  "  I  have  read  it,  every  word,  with  the 
greatest  interest.  It  is  the  sanest  book  upon  that  subject  that  I  have  ever  seen . ' ' 


Endorsed  and  Warmly  Recommended  by  THE  JOURNAL  OF  THE  AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION 
And  Practically  Every  American  Authority  of  Standing 


Satisfaction  Guaranteed  — Absolutely — 

OR  MONEY  BACK 

Sign  and  send  us  the  coupon  herewith  with  $1.12 
and  we  will  send  you  immediately  a  copy  of  the  book. 
If  it  is  not  satisfactory,  for  any  reason,  send  it  back, 
and  we  will  refund  your  money  right  away.  We  are 
so  certain  of  the  value  of  this  work  that  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  thus  insure  you  against  any  risk  whatever. 

Sign  and  send  this  coupon  to-day  and  thus  place 
your  two  feet  firmly  on  the  road  to  good  health  and 
all-round  personal  efficiency. 


Examination   Order  Form— HOW  TO  LIVE  I 


I  enclose  $1.12  for  which  send  me  your  new  book, 
HOW  TO  LIVE.  If  I  am  not  satisfied  with  it.  I  may  return  it 
within  ten  days  and  you  will  refund  what  I  have  paid,  and 
I  shall  owe  you  nothing. 

Name 

Address , 

City 

State 


I 

I 
.1 


Send  your  order  to  the 

THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


CONFERENCE     AND     STATE 
FAIR    EXCURSIONS 


via 


the 


DENVER  &JIO  GRANDE 

For  the  above  occasion  the  usual  excursion 
rates  will  be  in  effect  from  all  points  in 
Utah. 

SALE  DATES  _ 

From  Ogden,  Bingham,  Silver  City  and  all 
intermediate  points,  tickets  will  be  on  sale 
Sept.  30th  to  Oct.  8th,  inclusive,  good  until 
Oct.  12th  returning. 

From  Park  City  and  Heber  branches  sale 
dates  will  be  Sept.  29th  to  Oct.  7th,  good 
until  Oct.  12th  returning. 

From  all  other  points  in  Utah,  sale  dates 
will  be  Sept.  29th  to  Oct.  7th,  good  until  Oct. 
ISth  returning. 

See  any  D.  &  R.  G.  agent  for  further  par- 
ticulars. 


Canning 
Time 


Utah's  orchards  will  produce  more 
than  200  carloads  of  fruit  this  year, 
in  addition  to  the  large  shipments 
from  nearby  states. 

Housewives  realize  that  canned 
fruit  is  essential  to  proper  diet.  The 
fruit  contains  90  per  cent  available 
energy  and  the  sugar  used  contains 
98  per  cent. 

That  is  why  they  are  preparing  to 
utilize  Utah's  fruit  crop,  knowing 
that  substitutes  are  more  expensive. 

Can  Fruit 
This  Year 


GLEAN  COOKING  and 
GLEAN  KITGHENS 

Cooking  becomes  really  pleas- 
ant and  work  in  the  kitchen  is 
no  longer  disagreeable  for  the 
housewife  who  boasts  a  Cabi- 
net Gas  Range.  The  heat, 
soot,  dirt  and  general  balkiness 
of  the  old  coal  range  are  all 
banished. 

Utah  Gas  &  Coke 
Company 

C.  M.  EYMAN,  General  Manager 


The  Highest 
Sugar  Value 


As  produced  today,  Utah-Idaho  Sugar  rep- 
resents the  world's  highest  attainment  in 
the  manufacture  of  sugar. 

Sugar  at  double  its  price  could  not  be 
better.  Chemists  say  it  is  "the  standard  of 
sugar   perfection." 

Have  you  used  it  in  your  home?  If  not, 
you  are  not  getting  the  highest  sugar  value 
possible  for  your  money. 

Order  a  trial  sack  from  your  grocer  to- 
day and  use  it  for  cooking,  canning,  and 
sweetening. 


Utah-Idaho  Sugar 

ASSOLUTELT    PVVJL 

UTAH-IDAHO  SUGAR  CO. 

JOSCPH    F.    SMITH,    PauiDINT 
THOS.     R.    CUTLER,    ViCB-PRESIDKNT    AND    GEN'L    MGR. 
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Mi^  S      I?  i  r  M  A  .3  ,.      :.y  ,-^   ..  . 


PfERiBE*S 

RORK  AXD  BEANS 

With  delicious  tomato  sauce,  a  dish  that  is 
equally  suited  for  luncheon,  dinner,  sup- 
per,  picnics   and   outings   is   prepared   by 

Expert  Chefs 

Large,  white  beans  with  the  very  best  pork, 
the  finest  seasonings,  the  rich  sauce  made 
from  Utah's  choice  tomatoes  are  properly 
prepared  and  cooked  just  right  to  make 
a  dish  that  is  always  good,  always  pure, 
always  ready. 

Packed  and  backed  by 

Utah  Canning  Company 

Ogden.  Since  1888 


PRINTING 


BINDING 


OFFICE  SUPPLIES 


This  Printing,  Binding  and  Office  Supply  House  is  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  Utah  or  for  that  matter 
in  Utah,  Nevada,  Wyoming,  Idaho  and  Montana.  It  employs  over  100  people.  When  in  Salt  Lake  it 
will  pay  you  to  go  through  this  establishment.  You  are  always  welcome.  Entrance  is  at  62  West 
Second  South.    Their  display  of  Office  Furnitr.re — both  wood  and  steel — is  the  largest  in  the  city. 


Send  to  Us  for  Your  Children's  Music 

Our  "FIRST  GRADE  PIANO  PIECES"  printed  in  extra  large  notes, 

is  a  collection  of  Instructive  Compositions  for  young  beginners,  very  easy  and  inter- 
esting. They  have  proven  a  great  success  and  are  highly  recommended  by  prom- 
inent teachers  everywhere.  The  Price  is  10  cents  eaclt 


Mention  the  Juvenile 

and  ask  for  FREE  CATALOG  showing 

1800  Vocal  and  Instrumental 

pieces  of  Music 


(Add  I  cent  a  copy  i(  by  mail) 


OLDER  THAN  THE  STATE  OF  UTAH 
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